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D. Fuftiniani Inftitutionum, Libri quatuor ; and a Tranflation of 
them into Englifb, with Notes. By George Harris, LZ. D. 
4to. 15s. Bathurft and Withers. 


years paft, have made any figure in Europe, or the 

countries adjoining, no one, whilft in power, and pre-~ 
eminence, drew fuch refpect, and admiration, from its neigh- 
bours, nor left with after-ages, upon its decline and diffolution, 
fuch an impreffion of dignity, and efteem, as the Roman go~ 
vernment. 

We are furprized how, from fuch low beginnings, and 
when every where furrounded by powerful and fufpicious 
neighbours, the Romans could raife and maintain their inde- 
pendency ; and, whilft we attend to the tract of their vic- 
tories, and the celerity of their conquefts; when we fee them 
extend their empire from the narrow limits of a little town, 
not only over Italy, but into almoft every part of the then 
known workd,—we find ftill greater caufe for a%onifhment. 

But when we reflect upon the form of their government ; 
the happy changes introduced into it from time to time; their 
original liberty and fpirit; the political meafures taken to fe- 
cure and heighten thefe; their military arts and difcipline ; 
the union eftablifhed amongft all the orders of the ftate, whe- 
ther civil, military, or ecclefiaftic, by laying them equally 
open to the attainment of every man of ability, fo that he who 
intended to be a magiftrate, was obliged to fit himfelf alfo for 
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the priefthood and army ; and how this, in fo extraordinary 
a manner, enabled each to effect every thing for the public 
fervice, whilft it prevented all interfering of interefts amongft 
the orders themfelves ;—and laftly, how early they began 
and how long they continued, to fecure their conquefts, 
and ftrengthen themielves in proportion to the enlargement of 
their territory, by incorporating the vanquifhed nations, and 
admitting them to fhare in the-r priviieges:—thefe confidera- 
tions, indeed, abate our amazement, but increafe our efteem 
for this people. 

Yet nothing at this day renders the Roman name more il- 
luftrious, in all the countries of Europe, than that fyftem of 
laws which they compofed for the ule of their fate, and which 
ftill preferves to them a kind of authority and dominton, much 
more extenfive, and even more glorious, than what they for- 
therly obtained by arms; for that may, in.a great meafure, 
be imputed to force and violence, whilft this can only be de- 
rived from the acknowleged exceilence of their conititution. 

The Inftitutions of Juftinian give us a very diftindt idea of the 
internal {tate of the Roman people; and of their privileges, con- 
nections, and dependencies. He places in a ftrong light, the 
authority of the father, the dominion of the mafter, the fub- 
jection of the fon, and the fervitude of the flave. He informs 
us fully of the condition of the Ingenui, or thofe who were 
originally free; and of the Liberti, or thofe who, having ac- 
quired Liberty by the indulgence of a mafter, continued under 
certain legal obligations to that mafter, now their patron. He 
enables us clearly to comprehend the nature of their matrimo- 
nial engagements, and marks out feverally the peculiar circum- 
ftances of children, whether begot in matrimony, adopted, or 
baftard ; and prefents us with a table of the degrees of 
kindred, and order of fucceflion. A fyftematic view of laws, 
refpecting fuch a varicty of conditions and fituations in life, 
fixing and limitting the duties refulting from each, regulating 
the acquifition and transferment of property, and infliéting pu- 
nifhments upon crimes, whether of a public or private na- 
ture, muft, to all men of fenfe, of whatever profeffion, be 
highly inftructive and entertaining; and this is the view we 
are invited to in Juftinian’s Inftitutions, 

But our prefent bufinefs is not to give the public an account 
of the Inftitutes themielves, but of the new edition of them, 
by Mr. Harris. 

In his Dedication, to Sir George Lee, Mr. Harris difplays 
that modefty which fo often accompanies real learning; and 
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Fuflinian’s Inftitutions. 3 
that warmth and fpirit, which are the effect of integrity, can- 
dour, and fenfe. 

The Dedication is followed by this Advertifement. 
‘ This Tranflation of the In{ftitutions of the Civil Law into 
Englifh, is principally intended as an introduction to Vin- 
ny’s edition, and is publifhed on a prefumption, that moft 
young perfons are beft <cquainted with their own language ; 
and that the elements of a fcience can never be made too 
eafy to the learner. 
‘ As to the few notes which are added to this verfion, they 
are chiefly relative to the law of England; but the Tranf- 
lator thinks it incumbent upon him to declare, that he does 
not print them from any opinion of his ability for fuch an 
undertaking, but merely through an humble hope, that, im- 
perfect as they are, they may raife the curiofity of the young 
reader to fearch more deeply, and excite him to unite the 
ftudy of the laws of his own country, (of which every Eng- 
lifhman ought to have a general knowlege) with the ftudy 
of the civil law, which is univerfally allowed to be the ma- 
fter-work of human policy.’ 
Next follows a brief account of the rife and progrefs of the 
Roman law, illuftrated with fuch notes, remarks, and refe- 
rences, as render it very authentic, improving, and agreeable. 

And then we are prefented with the Inftitutions themfelves, 
accompanied with Mr. Harris’s tranflation, and notes; and 
to the whole is fubjoined the CXVIIIth novel of Juftinian, 
divided into three chapters, concerning the order of fuccef- 
fion, in the original Greek, with a verfion, and notes. 

As tothe Tranflation, take the following articles, detached 
from various parts of the work. 
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From the First Book. 


Tit. ix. fect. 1. Definitio Nuptiarum. 


¢ Matrimony is a focial contract between a man and a wo- 
man, obliging them to an infeparable cohabitation dur- 


ing life (a). 

Sect. 3. Qui funt in poteftate. 
‘ The iffue of yourfelf, and your legal wife, are immedi- 
ately under your own power. Alfo the iflue of a fon and 
fon’s wife; that is, either grand-fons or grand-daughters by 
them, are equally in your power: and the fame may be faid 
of great-grand-children, &c. But children born of a daugh- 
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_ (a) Nuptiz autem, five matrimonium, eft viri et mulieris con- 
junctio, individuam vitz confuetudinem continens. 
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ter, will not be in your power, but in the power of their 
own father, or father’s father (5),’ &c. 


a a 


Tit. x. fe&t. 12. De paenis injuftarum nuptiarum. 

‘ If any perfons prefume to cohabit together, in contempt 
of the rules which we have here laid down, they fhall not be 
deemed hufband and wife, neither fhall their marriage, or 
any portion given on account of fuch marriage, be valid. 
And the children born in fuch cohabitation, fhall not be un- 
der the power of their father. For, in refpect to paternal 
power, they refemble the children of a common woman, 
who are looked upon as not having a father, becaufe it is 
uncertain who he is. They are therefore called in Latin, 
fpurii, and in Greek, azmalopes, i. e, without a father: and 
from hence it follows, that, after the diffolution of any fuch 
marriage, no portion, or gift, propter nuptias, can legally be 
claimed, But thofe who contract fuch prohibited matri- 
mony, muft undergo the farther punifhments fet forth in our 
conftitutions (c).’ 
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Sect. 13. De legitimatione. 
© It fometimes happens, that the children, who, at the time 
of their birth, were nat under the power of their parents, 
are reduced under it afterwards. “Thus, a natural fon, who 
is made a decurion, becomes fubject to his father’s power. 
And he alfo who is born of a free woman, with whom mar- 
riage is not prohibited, will likewife become fubject to the 
power of his father, as foon as the marriage inftruments are 
drawn, as our conftitution dire¢ts ; which allows the fame 
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(6) Qui igitur ex te & uxore tua nafcitur, in tua poteflate eft. Item 
qui ex filio tyo et uxore ejus nafcitur, id eft, nepos tuus et neptis, 
eque in tua funt poteftate; et pronepos, et proneptis, et deinceps 
czteri. Qui autem ex filia tua naicuntur, in poteftate tua non funt; 
fed in patris corum. 

(c) Si adverfus ca, qua diximus, aliqui coierent, nec vir, nec 
uxor, nec nupt'e, nec matrimonium, nec dos intelligitur, Itaque 
i', qui ex co coitu nafcuntur, in potettate patris non funt: fed tales 
funt (quantum ad patriam poteflatem pertinet) quates funt ii, quos 
mater vulgo concepit. Nam nec hi patrem habere intelliguntur, 
cum et fis pater incertus fit; unde folent /purii appellari wage rn 
ctroguy, Ct amdlocss, quafi fine patre filii. Sequitur ergo, ut, diffolu- 
to tali coitu, nec dotis, nec danationis exaétioni locus fit, Qui aa- 
sem prohibitas nvptias contrabunt, et alias peenas patiuniur, que {a- 
cTis Conilitutionibus continentur, 
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¢ benefit to thofe who are born before marriage, as to thofe 
© who are born fubfequent to it.’ (4) 


Tit. xi. fe&t. 3. De arrogatione impuberts. 


¢ When any perfon, not arrived at puberty, is arrogated by 

the imperial refcript, the caufe is firft enquired into, that it 
may be known whether the arrogation is juftly founded, and 
expedient for the pupil. For fuch arrogation is always 
made on certain conditions, and the arrogator is obliged to 
give caution before a public notary, thereby binding him- 
felf, if his pupil fhould die within the age of puberty, to 
reftore all the goods and effeéts of fuch pupil to thofe who 
would have fucceeded him if no arrogation had been made. 
The arrogator is alfo prohibited to emancipate, unlefs he 
has given legal proof, that his arrogated fon deferves eman- 
cipation ; and even then he is bound to make full reftitution 
of all things belonging to fuch fon. Alfoif a father, upon 
his death-bed hath difinherited his arrogated fon, or when 
in health hath emancipated him, without a juft caufe, then 
the father is commanded to leave the fourth part of all his 
goods to his fon, befides what fuch fon brought to him at 
the time of arrogation, and acquired for him afterwards.’ (e) 


Sect. 7. De adoptione in locum nepotis. 


© If any man, who has already either a natural, or an 
adopted fon, is defirous to adopt another, as his grand-fon, 
the confent of his fon, whether natural or adopted, ought 
in this cafe to be firft obtained, left a /uus heres, or proper 


heir, fhould be intruded upon him. But, on the contrary, 
‘ if 
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(dZ) Aliquando autem evenit, ut liberi, qui flatim, ut nati funt, in 
poteftate parentum non funt, poftea redigantur in poteftatem patris : 
qualis eft is, qui dum naturalis fuerat, poftea curia datus *, poteltati 
patris fubjicitur: nec’non is, qui, a muliere libera procreatus, cujus 
matrimonium minime legibus interdictum fuerat, fed ad quam pater 
confuetudinem habuerat, poftea, ex noftra conftitutione dotalibus 
inftrumentis compofitis, in poteflate pitris efficitur. Quod et aliis 
liberis, qui ex eodem matrimonio fuerint procreati, fimiliter nottra 
conftitutio prebuit. 

* Curia datus) The Decurions were fo called, becaufe the Curia, 
or fenate, of the colonies, was fuppofed to confift of a tenth part of 
the people. 

(e) Cum autem impubes per principale refcripturn arrogatur, caufa 
cognita, adrogat:o fieri pérmiititur : et exqueritur caufa arrogationis, 
an honetta fit, expediatque pupillo? Es cum quibufdam conditioni-. 
bus arrogatio fir: id ef, ut caveat arrogator perfonz publica, fi 
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‘ if a grand-father is willing to give his grandfon in adortion, 
¢ the confent of the fon is not neceflary.’ (f) 

Tit. xii. fe&t. 5. De captivitate et pofiliminio. 
© If a parent is taken prifoner by the enemy, altho’ he thus 
becomes a flave, yet he lofes not his paternal power, which 
remains in fufpenfe by reafon of a privilege granted to all 
prifoners; namely, the right of return. For captives, when 
they obtain their liberty, are repoflefied of all their former 
rights, in which paternal power, of courfe, muft be included: 
and at their return they are fuppofed, by a fi€tion of law, 
never to have been abient. If a prifoner dies in captivity, 
his {on is deemed to have become independent, not from the 
time of the death of his father, but from the commencement of 
his captivity. Alfo if a fon, or grandfon, becomes a prifoner, 
the power of the parent is faid, for the reafon before affigned, 
to be only in fufpenfe. The term po/fliminium is derived from 
poft and limen. We therefore aptly ufe the expreflion, rever- 
Jus poftliminio, when a perfon, who was a captive, returns 
within our own confines.’ (gz) 
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intra pubertatem pupillus decefferit, reftituturum fe bona illis, qui, 
fi adoptio facta non effet, ad fucceflioncm ejus venturiefient. Item 
non aliter emancipare eum potett arregator, nifi, canfa cognita, 
dignus emancipatione fuerit ; et tunc fua bona ei reddit. Sed, et fi 
decedens pater eum exhzredaverit, vel vivus fine juita caufa eman- 
cipaverit, yubetur quartam partem ei bonorum * fuorum relinquere ; 
videlicet, preter bona, qu ad patrem adoptivum tranftulit, et quo- 
rum commodum ei poftea acquitivit. 

* Boncrum) With us the word gocd:, does not comprehend thofe 
things which are in the nature of freehold, or parce! of it; but de- 
notes only chattels. But in the civil law, the word bona has a 
greater latitude, and generally comprehends a man’s whole eftate, 
of whatfoever it confifts. 

(7) Sed fi quis nepotis loco adoptet, vel quafi ex filio, quem ha- 
bet jam adoptatum, vel guafi ex illo, guem naturale in fuo potef- 
tate habet, eo cafu et filius confentire debet, ne ei invito fuus heres 
agna{catur. Sed, ex contra io, fi avus ex filio nepotem det in adop- 
tionem, non elt necefle, filium confen:ire. 

(g) Si ab hotlibus captus fucrit parens, quamvis fervus hoftium 
fiat, tamen pendet jus liberorum, propter jus poftliminii: quia hi 
qui ab hoftibus capti funt, f reverfi fuerint, omnia priftina jura re- 
cipiunt: idcirco reverfus etiam liberos habebit in poteftate: quia 
poitliminium fingit eum, qui captus ett, in civitate femper fuiffe. Si 
vero ibi decefferit, exinde, ex quo captus eft pater, filius fui juris 
fuifle videtur. Ipfe quoque filius, nepofve, fi ab hoftibus captus 
fucrit, fimiliter dicimus, -propter jus poftliminii, jus quoque potefta- 
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From the SECOND Book. 
Tit.i. fe. 26. De acceffione. 


‘ If any man fhall have interwoven the purple of another 
into his own veftment, then the purple, altho’ it may be 
more valuable, doth yield and appertain to the veftment by 
accefiion: and he who was the owner of the purple, may 
have an action of theft, and a perfonal action, called a con- 
diction, againft the purloiner ;' nor is it of any confequence, 
whether the veftment was made by him who committed the 
theft, or by another ; for altho’ things which become, as 
it were, extinct by the change of their form, cannot be re- 
covered identically, yet a condition may be brought for the 
recovery of the value of them, either againft the thief, or 
againft any other poffeflor.’ (4) 


or oe. ee ee. a ee | 


From the FourTH Book: 
Tit. v. LatroduEion. 


‘ If a judge makes a fuit his own, by giving an unjuft de- 
termination, an action of- male-feazance will not properly 
lie againft him: but altho’ he is not fubject to an action of 
male-feazance, or of contract, yet, as he hath certainly 
committed a fault, altho’ it was not by defign,. but through 
imprudence, and want of fkill, he may be fued by an aétion 
of quafi-male-feazanc¢e, and muft fuffer fuch a penalty, which 
feems equitable to the confcience of a fperior judge.’ (z) 
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tis parentis in fufpenfo effe. Diam: autem eft, poftliminium. a 
dimine ct pof. Unde eum, qui ab :hoftibus captus elt;.,et in fines 
noitros poltea pervenit, poftiiminio reverfum rete dicimus. , Nam 
limina ficut in domo finem qaendam faciunt, fic et imperit finem 
effe Jimen veteres voluerunt. Hinc et Timen dictum eft, quafi’ finis 
quidam et terminus. _ Ab eo poftliminium di&um eft, quia et idem 
limen ravertebattir, (quod amiferat. Sed et, ! qui captus victis hofti- 
bus recuperatar,’ poftliminio rediiffe exiftimatur. 

(4) Sitamen ahenam purpuram veftimento fuo quis intexuerit, li- 
cet -pretiofior fit.purpura, tamen acceflionis vice cedit veftimento : 
et qui dominus fuit purpure, adverfus eum, qui furripuit, habet 
-furti actionem ét'condictionem, five ipie fit, qui veltimentum fecit, 
five alius. Nam extinéte res licet vindicari non poflint, condici 
tamen a furibus et quibuique aliis poffefforibus poffunt. : 

(7), Si judex litem fuam fecerit, non proprie ex malefic’d obti- 
gatus videtur: fed quia neque ex maleficio neque ex contraétu ob- 
ligatus eft, et utique peccaffe aliquid intelligitur, licet per impruded- 
tiam, ideo videtar quafi ex maleficio teneri, et’ in qaantam de ea re 
zquum religioni judicantis videbitur, poenam fuftinebit. 
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The foregoing quotations from the Inftitutions will, in 
fome meafure, make it appear, that it requires no little know- 
lege, dexterity, and judgment, to preferve, in another lan- 
guage, upon a fubject where fo many idiomatic phtafes and 
technical expreffions muft naturally abound, that cafe, dignity, 
perfpicuity, and precifion, fo characteriftical of the works of 
that wife, humane, and learned legiflator, Juftinian ; yet the 
Englifh verfion accompanying thefe quotations, fhew how 
far the- graces of an original may be transfufed into a copy. 
We fhall only add, that if, in thefe citations from Juftinian, 
any paflages appear difficult, there are hundreds of the fame 
turn throughout the work, which Mr. Harris hath every where 
elucidated with equal propriety and clearnefs; and where notes 
and authorities are requifite for the explanation of terms, he 
introduces them, but in a concife manner, juft to anfwer 
the purpofe, and without the vain frippery of fuperfluous 
learning. 

We now proceed to give our readers a tranfient view of 
Mr, Harris in his capacity of commentator; and fhall here 
obferve the fame method as we did above, taking our extracts 
from Mr. Harris’s notes, according to the order in which 
they prefent themfelves in the fevera] books: and tho’ we are 
obliged, by the nature of our plan, entirely to omit many ; 
yet we omit none becaufe it is trifling, for there are none fuch 
exhibited by our editor. 

Amoneft many other inftructive and judicious remarks, the 
following make their appearance in the First Book. . 


Tit. 3. Introduction. The firft general divifion of perfons, in 
refpec? to their rights, 1s into FREEMEN and SLAVES. 


Mr. Harris’s Note upon this is, ‘ Tenure in villenage, was 
formerly a common tenure in England, and thofe who held 
by it were called vslleins, from the word villa, a farm. Th 
were obliged to perform the moft fervile offices, and their 
condition did not differ from that of flaves; for both the 
and their children were the abfolute property of their Lords, 
who might leafe them out to others for years, or for life, or 
make an abfolute fale of them. 
‘ Of villeins there were two forts, viz. villeins regardant to 
¢ a manor, and villeins in gro/s. 

© Villeins regardant, or glebe adfcriptitii, were bound to 
¢ their Lord as Members, belonging and annexed to the ma- 
* nor, of which their Lord was the owner, Villeins in grofs 
« were juch who were not appencent to any manor, or lands, 


* but 
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but belonged folely to the perfon of their Lord, and his 
heirs. And note, a villein might become a villein in gro/s 
by prefcription, by being granted away, or by confeffion. 

« Tenures in villenage were wholly taken away by a ftatute 
in the twelfth year of Charles the Second, by which all te- 
nures were turned into free and common focage: but it is 
obfervable, that long before this act, in which no notice is 
taken of villeins in grofs, there were very few villeins in 
England ; for the laft cafe concerning villenage to be found 
in any of the law-books, is that of Crouche, in the tenth 
year of Queen Elizabeth.’ Dyer, 226. b. pl. 11. 

¢ And it is remarkable, that Sir Thomas Smith, who was 
one of the principal Secretaries of State, firft to King Ed- 


¢ ward the Sixth, and afterwards to Queen Elizabeth, writes 
© thus in his republic. * ‘That he never knew of any villeins 
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in grofs in his time, and that villeins appendent to manors 
were but very few in number: that, fince England has re- 
ceived the Chriftian religion, men began to be affected in 
their confciences at holding their brethren in fervitude ; and 
that upon this fcruple, in procefs of time, the holy fathers, 
monks, and friars, fo burdened the minds of thofe whom 
they confeffed, that temporal men were glad to manumit all 
their villeins.” 

But he adds, ‘ that the holy fathers themfelves did not ma- 
numit their own flaves, and that the Bifhops behaved like 
the other ecclefiaftics; but at laft fome Bithops infran- 
chifed their villeins for money, and others on account of 
popular outcry; and that at length, the monafteries falling 
into lay hands, were the occafion, that almoft all the vil- 


“ Jeins in the kingdom are now manumitted.” SmitTH’s 
Repub. cap. 10. 
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‘ But it muft not here be omitted, that even now, upon a 
prefumption of neceffity, the Englifh permit flavery in the 
Plantations; and this may lead the reader to enquire, whe- 
ther a negro, brought into England, where flaves are cer- 
tainly not neceffary, fhall {till continue to bea flave, and be 
recoverable at law, if he guits the fervice of his mafter? 
As to this queftion, it feems to be a fettled point, that an - 
action of trover will not lie for a negro, becaufe the owne 
has not an abfolute property in his negro, fo as to kill him 
as he could anox. Sark. 666. Smiru.v. Gouxtp. Lord 
RAYMOND, 1274. And there has been fome doubt, as ta 
an action of trefpafs, but the more prevalent and better opi- 
nion is, that a fpecial action of trefpafs, per quod fervitium 
amifit, will lie in favour of a mafter; fo that if property in 
© ane 
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© a negro can be fully proved, he will not be able to maintain 
© his liberty by baptifm, or-refidence in England.’ 


Tit. 10. Introduction. The citizens of Rome contrac? valid 
matrimony, when they follow the precepts of the law; the males 
when they arrive at puberty, and the females when they attain 
to a marriageable age. The-males, if they are the fons of a 
family, muft firft obtain the confent of the parents under whofe 
power they are. 


Part of Mr. Harris’s note on this. ‘ Puberty is efteemed by 
the law of Engiand, as well as by the civil law, to commence 
in males at fourteen complete, and in females at twelve. 
But in England, perfons may legally enter into matrimony 
before puberty: and a female, when fhe has completed her 
ninth year, is entitled to dower, altho’ her hufband at his 
death was but feven, or even four years of age. Co. Litr. 
p- 31a. 33a. 40a. But when there is a marriage before 
puberty, the woman may diflent from it, ‘* at twelve, or 
©¢ after, and the man at fourteen, or after; and there needs no 
“© new marriage, if they fo agree: but difagree they cannot, 
© before the faid ages, and then they may difagree, and marie 
** avaine to others, without any divorce: and, if.they once af- 
“‘ ter give confent, they can never difagree after. ‘If a man 
“< of the age of fourteen marie a woman of the age of ten, at 
<¢ her age of twelve he may as well d fagree as fhe may, tho’ 
<< he were of the age of confent ; becaufe in contracts of ma- 
“¢ trimony, either both muft be bound, or equal eleétion of 
“* difagreement given to both; and fo, e converfo, if the wo- 
<< man be of the age of confént, and the man uhder.” Co. 
Litt. p. 78 b. 79 a. 

‘ But in contracts de futuro, the law is totally different. 
© For a contract de futuro is of no force, if both the parties 
« are under the age of twenty-one; but, if one of the parties 
€ is twenty-one complete, the contraé will be binding to that 
© party. Horr. v. Warp. Trin. 5. G. 2. 

‘ The law of England requires the confent of parents, or 
¢ guardians, to the marriage fo their children, or wards, who 
© are under the age of twenty-one years. See the Canons of 
© 1603. Can. 62, 63, 100, 101, &c. 

* But the Penalty in confequence of the marriage of a mi- 
nor, without the confent of his parents or guardians, was 
chiefly, levelled at the minifter, who was liable to be ful- 
pended for three years ; for altho’ the confent of parents or 
guardians was required, previous to the marriage of minors, 
yet if the marriage had been celebrated by a prieft, without 
" ‘ fuch 
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— Fuftinian’s Inftirutions. 1 
fuch confent, it was always held to be valid and binding; 
and from hence fome bad men among the clergy took occa- 
fion to do much mifchief, by marrying all who offered them- 
felves ; whofe numbers daily increafed by the ftrictnefs of the 
ecclefiaftical officers in granting licences, and the obedience 
of the clergy in general to the canons of the church. 
< It was therefore thought neceflary, in the reign of King 
William the Third, to enaét, ‘‘ that every parfon, who fhall 
<¢ marry any perfon without banns or licence, or fhall know- 
“‘ ingly permit any other minifter to marry any perfons, in 
<¢ any church, or chapel, to fuch parfon belonging, fhall for- 
<¢ feit 100 pounds, one moiety to his Majefty, and the other 
<¢ to the informer. And that every man fo married, {hall 
s¢ forfeit ten pounds, and that every fexton or parifh clerk 
‘¢ affifting, fhall forfeit five pounds.” 7 and 8 William III. 


A 


Cap. 5. 


‘ And in the tenth year of Queen Anne, it js farther enacted 
‘ by ftatute, ‘* that if a parfon, vicar, or curate, is in prifon, 
<¢ and the goaler fhall knowingly permit fuch clergyman to 
“* celebrate marriage, before publication of banns, or licence 
‘© obtained} he fhall forfeit 100 pounds.” 10 Anne, cap. 19. 
fect. 176. -; 

© But thefe laws, ftrict as they may appear, were yet found, 
¢ by experience, to be ineffectual : for thofe of the clergy, who 
© were capable of offending, had feldom any fort of prefer- 
‘ ment, fo that fufpenfion to them could be little or no pu- 
‘ nifhment; and when the ftatutes were enforced, it generally 
‘ happened. that the profecutor was the greateft fufferer, thro’ 
€ the poverty of the party profecuted ; fo that the infufficiency 
© of all thefe laws to effect the good purpofes for which they 
‘ were intended, rendered it abfolutely neceflary to make a 
© law which, if I may be allowed the expreffion, fhould exe- 
© cute itfelf. 

‘ This law is the ftatute of the 26th of King George the 
* Second, by which it is ordained, in imitation of the Roman 
‘ law, (and not in contradiction to any divine precept. See 
‘ Milton’s Tetrachordon.) ** that all marriages celebrated 
‘¢ without banns, or licence firft had, fhall be null and void 
“* to all intents and purpofes: and the clergyman who {hall 
‘* be proved to have folemnized any fuch marriage, fhall be 
** tranfported to fome of his Majefty’s plantations in America 
** fourteen years.” for 26. George II. 


From 
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From the SECOND Book. 


Tit. 1. fe&t. 39. It hath been allowed by the Emperor Adrian, in 
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purfuance of natural equity, that any treafure which a man 
finds in his own lands, fhall become the property of the 
finder, Se. 


The Note. ‘¢ Treafures naturally belong to the finder : 
that is, to him who moves them from the place where they 
are, and fecures them; yet nothing forbids, but that the laws 
and cuftoms of any country may ordain otherwife. Plato 
was defirous, that notice fhould be given to the magiftrates, 
and that the oracle fhould be confulted: and Apollonius, 
looking upon a treafure found as a particular bleffing from 
Heaven, adjudged it to the Jc/? man. ‘The Hebrews gave it 
to the owner of the ground where it was found, as may be 
gathered from Chrift’s parable, Matt. xiii.44. And that the 
Syrians did the fame, we*may infer from a ftory in Philo- 
ftratus, lib. vi. cap. 16. The laws of the Roman Empe- 
rors are very various upon this fubjet, as appears partly 
from their conftitutions, and partly from the hiftories of 
Lampridius, Zonarus, and Cedrenus. The Germans ae 
warded treafures found, and indeed all other adssrola (i. e. 
things without an owner) to their prince; which is now 
grown fo common, that it may pafs for the law of nations ; 
for it is now obferved in Germany, France, Spain, Den- 
mark, and England: where treafure-trove is underftood to 
be any gold or filver, in coin, plate, or bullion, which hath 
been of antient time hidden ; and wherefoever it is found, if 
no perfon can prove it to be his property, it belongs to the 
King, or his grantée. A concealment of treafure-trove is 
now only punifhed by fine and imprifonment ;_ but it appears 
from Glanvill and Bracton, that occultatio thefauri inventi 


© fraudulofa was formerly an offence punifhable with death.’ 
3 Co. Inftit. 132, 133. Cuftum de Norm. cap. 18. Grot. de 
Jur. Belle et Pac. 1. ii. cap. 8. fec. 7. 


Tit. 10, fect. 17. But we refuse not the teftimony of legetaries 
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and truftees, and of thofe who are allied to them, ‘Se. 

That part of the Note which we introduce here is, * But 
by the practice of the ecclefiaftical courts of this kingdom, 
which have the fole cognizance of the validity of all wills 
as far as they relate to perfonal eftate, no legatée, who is 
a fubicribed witnefs to the will, by which he is bene- 
fitted, can be admitted to give his teftimony in foro contra 
digtorio, as to the validity of that will, till either the value 
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of the legacy hath been paid to him, or he hath renounced 
it; and, in cafe of payment, the executor of the fuppofed 
will muft releafe all title to any future claim upon fuch fup- 
pofed legatée, who might otherwife be obliged to refund, if 
the will fhould be fet afide; and a releate in this cafe is al- 
ways made, to the intent, that the legatee may have no 
fhadow of intereft at the time of making his depofition. 
SwinB. 397. The fame practice alfo prevailed at common 
law, in regard to witneffes who were benefitted under wills 
difpofing of real eftate. And if a legatée, who was a wit- 
nefs to a will, had refufed either to renounce his legacy, or 
to be paid a fum of money in lieu of it, he could not have 
been compelled by law to diveft himfelf of his intereft ; and 
whilft his intereft continued, his teftimony was ufelefs: and 
this was determined in the cafe of Anftey vers. Dowling, in 
© Eafter-term, 19 Geo. II. 


Tit. 23. fet. 2. We muft here obferve, that there is an abolute 


neceffity of appointing an heir in direét terms to every tefta- 
ment, Sc. 


Here the Note places our own practice in a comparative 
view with that of Rome. 

¢ The fubftanti:l and effential part of every teftament is, 
¢ the anpointment of an executor; for in England, if a man 

bequcaths ever fo many legacies, and appoints no executor, 
fuch a difpotition may be called a codicil or a will, but not 
ateftament; and, therefore, he, who made fuch a difpo- 
fition, ‘hall be deemed to have died without a teftament, 
© and the adminiftration of his goods, with the will annexed, 
© fhal] be committed to his widow or next of kin, as in the 
‘ cafe of an inteftate.” SwinB. part iv. fec. 2. 
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Tit, xxv. fect. 2. But an inheritance can neither be given nor 
taken away by codicil, 8c. 


Upon this too, the latter part of the Note, which we here 
tranicribe, points out the variation of our own practice from 
the Roman. 

‘ In England the appointment of an executor makes the 
* only difference between a teftament and a codicil; and this 
© difference is little more than nominal; for whatever ma 
* be done by the one, may alfo be done by the other; fo that 
* acondition may be impofed, an eftate may be given, or an 
* heir difinherited, as well by codicil as by teftament; and 
* even lands may be difpofed of by a codicil, if it is figned 
* by the deceafed, and attefted by three witneffes in his pre- 
* fence, tho’ the deceafed left no teftament, (for a codicil, 
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in its true fenfe, denotes any teftamentary fchedule, and 
may ftand fingly, without relation to any other paper ;) and 
even where there is a teftament, difpofing of real eftate, 
that teftament may be altered or revoked by a codicil pro- 
perly executed. And where perfonal eftate only is be- 
queathed, the fame degree of proof will eftablith either a 
teftament or a codicil; and the one may revoke or con- 
firm the other, either: wholly or in part, according to its 
refpective contents. 


Sect. 3. Codicils require no folemnity. 
‘ In England (fays Mr. Harris, in the latter part of his 


Note on this place) there is, in this refpeét, no diftinétion 


a 


. 


between a teftament and a codicil; for either may be fup- 
ported by an equal number of witnefles:—two are regu- 
larly required to a teftament, and the fame number is alfo 
required to a codicil; but if either a teftament, or a codi- 
cil, contains a devife of areal eftate, three witnefles are in- 
difpentably neceflary by act of parliament. Vid. 29 Car. II. 


cap. 3. 
From the Tuirp Book. 


Tit. x. Introduction. The right of fucceeding by the polfeffion 
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of goods, was introduced by the Pretor, in amendment of the 
ancient law, Je. 


We infert only part of Mr. Harris Note, viz. 

‘ In England, eftates in general may be divided into two 
forts, real and perfonal; and fucceffions to thefe two differ- 
ent kinds of eftates, are governed by different rules of law. 
But it is neceflary to premife, that by real eftate is com- 
monly meant, an eftate in land in fee; i.e. defcendible 
from a man to his heirs for ever: and that by per/onal eftate 
are meant, eftates in land determinable upon years, money 
in the funds, or upon mortgages, plate, jewels, &c. and 
that fuch per/onal eftate is generally comprehended, in techni- 
cal and artificial language, under the terms goods and chat- 
tels. Now-in real ettates there is no room for the bonorum 


poffeffio of the Roman law to take place in England; for 


all fuch eftates veft in and defcend inftantly to the heir, at 
the death of his anceftor; but in regard to goods and chat- 
tels, the office of the ordinary or ecclefiaftical judge, feems 
to be fimilar to that of the Roman Pretor, in granting the 
pofleffion of goods. For, when aman dies, who has dif- 
pofed of his perfonal eftate by teftament, the heirs or exé- 
cutors, appointed by that teftament, muft prove it befote 
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an ecclefiaftical judge, who, by granting probate, gives the 
pofleffion of goods to the executors Jecundum tabulas, ac- 
cording to the will, or at leaft confirms them in the poflef- 
fion already taken. Cowex.h. 1. And, when any per- 
fon dies inteftate, the ordinary (by virtue of 31 Edw. III. 
chap. xi. and 21 Hen. VIII. chap. v.) grants the pofieffion 
and adminiftration of the inteftate’s goods to the widow 
or next of kin to fuch inteftate, or to both, at his difcre- 
tion, &c. 


From the FourTH Book. 


Tit. i. fect. v. The penalty of committing a manifeft theft is 


quadruple, whether the thief is free or bond, Fe. 
We fhall much contract the Note upon this; yet ftill it 


will appear very ufeful. 
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‘ Theft, or larciny, is, by the law of England, divided 
into fimple and mixed larciny. Simple larciny is divided 
into grand and petit. Grand larciny is committed when 
the thing ftolen is above the value of twelve pence ; petit 
larciny is committed when the thing ftolen is of the value of 
twelve pence only, or under. The nature of the offence is 
the fame in both, but the punifhment of the firft is death and 
lofs of goods, and the punifhment of the latter is lofs of 
goods and whipping, but not death. But in grand larciny, 
the jury may find the goods ftolen of lefs value than twelve 
pence, and fo convict the prifoner of petty larciny only. 
Het wey. 66. And this is often done. 

‘ Mixed larciny, or robbery, is a violent taking away of 
money or goods from the perfon of a man, putting him in 

fear, be the value of the thing taken above or under the va- 

lue of one fhilling: the punifhment is death, and forfeiture 

of all his eftate. A felonious entering into a man’s houfe’ 
inthe night time, with an intent to commit felony, as to 

{teal fomething, whether fuch intention is executed or not, 

is termed burglary, from the Saxon word burgh, a houfe, 

and laron, a theft. 

* And if fuch offence is committed in the day-time, it is 

called houfe-breaking. Wid. 3Co. inft. 64. and Hae’s 

Hift. of the Pleas of the Crown,—&c. 

‘ As to the reftitution of ftolen goods, there are three ways 

of obtaining it, viz. By appeal of robbery or larciny.—By 

the ftatute of 21 Hen. VIII. cap. xii—And by the courfe of 
common law. 

* Upon an appeal, if the party appealed againft was con- 

victed, a reftitution of the goods contained in the appeal, 


* was 
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© was of courfe made to the appellant ; and hence it is, that 
¢ = omitted in an appeal, are regarded as forfeited to the 
© King. 

¢ But the ftatute of 21 Hen. VIII. cap. xi. introduced a 
¢ new law, for the reftitution of ftolen goods,—ordaining, 
«¢ That if any perfon do rob or take away the goods of any 
“¢ of the King’s fubjeéts within the realm, and be indicted, 
«© and found guilty by the evidence of the party fo robbed, 
“¢ or owner of the goods, or by the evidence of any other 
“¢ by their procurement, then the party robbed fhall be re- 
<6 ftored to his money, or goods, and the Juftices before 
¢¢ whom the felon is found guilty, fhall have power to award 
¢ writs of reftitution, in like manner as though the felon was 
‘¢ attainted at the fuit of the party in an appeal.” 

© For‘before this ftatute there was no reftitution upon an in- 
© di€tment, but only upon an appeal. 

© Reftitution by courfe of law, is either by taking the 
© goods ftolen, or by action. As to retaking them; if 4 
° fteals the goods of B and B takes his goods again, with 
© intent to favour the thief, this is punifhable by fine and im- 
© prifonment ; but if he takes them without fuch intent, the 
© taking is juftifiable. , 

‘ The party robbed may alfo proceed by aétion, for the 
“ recovery of his money or goods, if he hath profecuted the 
“ law againft the offender. For example, if 4 fteals the 
6 _ of B, viz. 501. in money, and is convicted, and hath 
‘ his clergy upon tke profecution of B; and B afterwards 
‘ brings a trover and converfion for this 501. and, upon not 
“ guilty pleaded, the fpecial matter is found, reftitution will 
© be adjudged to the Plaintiff, who hath already done his 
€ duty in profecuting the law againft the robber, fo that the 
© commonwealth can receive no injury; but it hath been 
© held, that if a man felonioufly fteals goods, and before 
© profecution by indictment, the party robbed brings an aéti- 
© onof trover, it will notlie; for, by fuch a prattice, felo- 
“ nies might be compeunded, HaAve’s Hift. of the Pleas of 
© the Crown, p. 546.’ 


Tit. iii. feet. 2. And, therefore, he is not fubjec? ‘to the law, 
who kills a robber, or an affaffin, if there was no other way 
of avoiding the danger threatened. 


§ It is now provided,’ fays Mr. Harris, ¢ by 24 Hen. VIII. 
© chap. x. ‘* that if any perfon is indicted, or appealed for the 
“< death of any evil difpofed perfons attempting to murder, 
*« rob, or break manfion-houfes, the perfon fo indifted or 

es ap- 
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«© appealed, and by verdict fo found, fhall not forfeit any 
<< lands or goods, but fhall be thereof acquitted, in like man- 
<< ner as if he had been acquitted of the death of the faid evil- 
“6 difpofed perfons”. ap 

‘ But this ftatute extends not to indemnify the killing a 
© felon, when the felony is not accompanied with force; for 
‘ it (peaks of robbery; therefore the killing a man who only 
‘ attempts to pick a pecket, is not within the act ; becaufe, 


© there can, in fucha cafe, be no neceffity to kill. Ha.e’s 
‘ Hift.of the Pleas of the Crown, vol. I. p. 488. 


Tit. iv. fe&t. 1. It is-alfo manifefl, that an injury may be com- 
mitted by writing a defamatory libel, poem, or hiftory, Se. 
The Nore here. 

‘ A libel, according to the definitions given of it in the 
© Law of England, is a malicious defamation, exprefled ¢i- 
ther in words or writing, or by figns, pictures, &c. tend- 
ing either to blacken the memory of one who is dead, or the 
reputation of one who is living. 5 Co. rep. de Libellis fa- 
mofis, p. 125.— 
eh England the punifhment may be by fine, pillory, or 

pping, when the offender is proceeded againft by indict- 
ment, or information; but ina civil action, the punifh: 
ment founds only in cofts and damages. But as to mere 
words of defamation, they are at common law not action- 
able, except when they have been of real damage and inju- 
ry to the perfon fpoken againft; for mere contumely is of 
but little confideration ; and the ecclefiaftical courts may be 
prohibited, by the temporal courts, from proceeding in a 
caufe of defamation, when the fuit is not wholly of a fpi- 
ritual nature: as for calling a man a heretic, fchifmatic, 
adulterer, fornicator, &c. 4 Co. rep. p. 20. PALMER v. 
THORPE.’ 


Tit. v. fect. 3. Lhe mafter of a ship, tavern, or inn, is liable 
to be fued for a quafi-male feazance, ‘on account of every da- 


mage, or theft, done or committed in any of thefe places, by 
bimfelf or his fervants, &&c. 


Nore. 
* By the law of England an inn-keeper fhall be charged, 
if there is any default in him or his fervants, in keeping 
the goods of a gueft; for an innholder is bound by law, to 
keep them fafe; and it is no excufe to fay, that he delivered 
the gueft the key of the chamber-door, and that the gueft 
leftitopen. And altho’ the gueft does not deliver his goods 
to the innholder to keep, yet, if they are ftolen, even by 
* perfons unknown, the innholder is chargeable; for, in this 
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© cafe, either the innholder, or his fervants, are in fault for 
¢ their neglect. 8 Rep. 32. Calye’s cafe.’ 


Tit. vi. fe&t. 21. All adtions are for the fingle, double, triple, 
or quadruple value of the thing in litigation ; for no action ex- 
tends farther. 

Here the Nore is. 

© On fome actions, nothing more is given by the law of 
‘ England, than the bare damages fuftained ; as in actions of ° 
© trefpafs ;—but double and triple damages are given in many 
© cafes ; and even tenfold damages are recoverable againft a 
< juror who receives a bribe for bringing a verdict. 38 
« Edw. III. cap. xii. Cowet, h. 1.’ 

Here we may end our Review of Mr. Harris’s Tranfla- 
tion and Notes upon the Inftitutions of Juftinian; a work 
peculiarly adapted for the improvement of the young Student 
in Law, for whofe fervice it feems principally to have been 
intended ; but worthy alfo the perufal of every Gentleman, 
who would form a juft notion of the civil policy of the Ro- 
mans, and obtain, at the fame time, a comparative view of 


our own. 
Ww 





A Vindication of Natural Society: or, a View of the Miferies 
and Evils arifing to Mankind from every Species of Arti- 
ficial Society. Ina Letter to Lord *****, By a late Noble 
Writer3h 8vo. 1s. 6d, Cooper. 


HE pamphlet intitled as above, and containing one 

hundred and fix pages, is introduced by this Adver- 
tifement. 
© The following Letter appears to have been writen about 
the year 1748, and the perfon to whom it*is addrefled, need 
not be pointed out. As it is probable the noble Writer 
had no defign that it fhould ever appear in public, this will 
account for his having kept no copy of it, and confequent- 
ly for its not appearing among the reft of his works. By 
what means it came into the hands of the editor, is not at 
all material to the public, any further than as fuch an ac- 
count might tend to authenticate the genuinenefs of it; and 
for this it was thought it might fafely rely on its own inter- 
nal evidence.’ 
The Author’s apparent defign is to excite, in his readers, 
an abhorrence of all kinds of civil government and politic 


inflitutions, 
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inftitutions. He maintains, in a very animated and declatna- 
tory manner, that civil aflociations among mankind, are form- 
ed and entered into merely to effect the mutual deftruCtion of 
each other; that men naturally hate one another, for belong- 
ing to feparate focieties; that every where the politician is a 
charaéter odious and deteftabie; that all governments muft 
frequently infringe the rules of juftice, to fupport themfelves 5 
that they are a.violation upon nature; and that even when 
beft adminiftered, they muft have recourfe to fanguinary mea- 
fures; that governments, or artificial focieties, reduce men 
into three clailes, the poor, the powerful, and the rich; that 
by them the poor are enflaved, infulted, and opprefied ; the 
powerful tormented with internal anguifh, through never cea- 
fing avarice, ambition, fear, and jealoufy ; and therich ren- 
dered miferable through a weak valetudinary ftate of body, 
and through pains and difeafes too feverely felt, tho’ brought 
upon them by luxurious pleafures fcarcely felt at all. ‘Thefe 
are the general obfervations, difpofed in different parts of the 
Letter, and expatiated upon with much feeming fincerity and 
warmth. But the topics which principally employ the pre- 
tended zeal and ardour of this Writer, and which glow and 
dazzle through moft of his pages, are; 1ft. The flaughter 
and deftruction inflicted upon mankind by war; 2dly, the 
oppreffive nature of government, whether Defpotic, Arifto~ 
cratical, Democratical, or mixed; and, 3dly, the chica- 
nery and delay of Law. War is defcribed, not as the acci~ 
dental, but as the neceflary confequence of embracing civil 
life. And tho’ the Letter-Writer, in his retirement, feems to 
have had no other hiftorical book in his poffeflion, except 
Juftin, yet he makes fhift to run over the warlike atchieve- 
ments of mankind from the days of Sefoftris, King of Egypt, 
in a continued detail, down to the times inclufive of the 
Goths and Vandals. He marks the extent of the carnage, 
and calculates the numbers of the flain. This takes up about 
twenty pagcs. By his computaion the total of thofe murdered 
in the field, within the period he confines him/elf to, amounts 
toforty millions. ‘The total therefore of thofe killed in bat- 
tle, from the beginning of the world to the time in which he 
wrote, VIZ. about the year 1748, he fuppofes may modeftly 
be put at a thoufand times as much, that is, at forty thoufand 
millions, and, to this, adding the havock, calamity, and de- 
Ktruction aitending war, to wit, famine, difeafe, peitilence, 
and matlacres in cold blood, he thinks he may fairly double 
the lait total, and place to the account of civil policy, the 
flaughter and exurpation of eighty thoufand millions. And 
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as the number of men exifting at a time upon the earth never 
exceeds five hundred millions, the political flaughter of man- 
kind muft, he obferves, even upon this fcanty calculation, 
equal, at leaft, a hundred and {fixty times the number of fouls 
this day on the globe. In declaiming againft the feveral forms 
of government, he employs forty pages. Thefe afford us 
much more entertainment than the former, becaufe they are 
not only lively, but-inftruétive. The feverity and rigour of 
Defpotifm, the inflexible artifice of Ariftocratical oppreffion, 
the confufion, giddinefs, and madnefs of Democracy, and the 
flaws of mixed Monarchy, particularly of our own, are 
ftrongly and fenfibly expofed ; and we mcet with fome particu- 
lars concerning Denmark, Poland, Venice, Athens, Sparta, 
and Rome, that are interefting, curious, and well adapted to 
the fubject. ‘The inveétive againft Law, abounds alfo in jut 
fatire, and is the more acceptable, becaufe, in many refpects, 
it {trikes entirely home at abufes or defaults of that kind a- 
mong ourlelves. ‘This is comprijcd in about eleven pages. 
If we except what he advances upon the firft of thefe three 
topics, his premiiles are generally true; but the confequence 
he draws trom them, obvioufly falfe: fo that were this Writer 
in earneft, in reafoning as he does, he could contribute but 
very little to the {pread of error ; {o con{picuous would his defect 
——— be, amidit all his knowlege and vivacity. 

ut this Writer is really guiltlefs of the abfurd attempt of 
infpiring into the breafts of men an averfion to fociety, and a 
deteftation of government. All we can think he aims at, is, to 
to make his readers imagine, that alate noble Writer is the au- 
thor of this piece; and that the late noble Writer was as wild, 
extravagant, and whimfical in his politics, as in his religious 
meditations ; or, at leaft, that his manner of reafoning on 
religious fubjects, would, when applied to any other fubject, 
particularly to politics, appear plainly to be vain, unfa- 
tisfactory, and ridiculous. We commend, and highly ap- 
prove of, every generous effort in favour of Truth; and had 
this gentleman, inftead of pretending himfelf to be a certain 
deceafed Lord, whofe manner, in fome degree, he has af- 
fumed, and for whom he would pafs, by.an appeal to what 
he calls the internal evidence of the Letter itfelf, been fo can- 
did as to own, that he only wrote in the manner of the late 
Noble Writer, there had remained nothing more for us to do, 
than to have informed the public, of the nature of the per- 
formance ; and tohave applauded the Writer for his good in- 
tentions. 


But, 
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. . . . q 
But, as it is our cuftom, when we imagine a work of me- 


rit lies before us, to prefent a taite of it to our readers, we fhall 
conclude with an extract fufficient to difplay this Writer’s ta- 
lent at imitation; whilft, at the fame time, it lays open his 
real defign. 


‘ Revolve our whole difcourfe; add to it all thofe reflecti- 
ons which your own good underftanding fhall fuggeft, and 
make a ftrenuous effort beyond the reach of vulgar philofo- 
phy, to confefs, that the caufe of Artificial Society is more 
detencelefs even than that of Artificial Religion; that 
it is as derogatory from the honour of the Creator, as fub- 
verfive of human reafon, and productive of infinitely more 
mifchief to the human race. 

‘ If pretended revelations have caufed wars where they 
were oppofed, and flavery where they were received, the 
pretended wife inventions of politicians have done the fame. 
But the flavery has been much heavier, the wars far more 
bloody, and both more univerfal by many degrees. Shew 
me any mifchief produced by the madne({s or wickednefs of 
Theologians, and I will fhew you an hundred refulting from 
the ambition and villainy of Conquerors and Statefmen. 
Shew me an abfurdity in Religion, | will undertake to fhew 
you an hundred for one in Political Laws and Inftitutions, 
If you fay that Natural Religion is a fufficent guide, with- 
out the foreign aid of revelation, on what principle fhould 
political Jaws become neceflary? Is not the fame reafon 
available in Theology and in Politics? If the laws of Na- 
ture are the laws of God, is it confiftent with the Divine 
Wilfdom, to prefcribe rules to us, and leave the enforces 
ment of them to the folly of human inftitutions? Will you 
follow Truth but to a certain point? We are indebted for 
all our miferies to our diftruft of that guide, which Pros 
vidence thought fufficient for our condition, our own natu- 
ral reafon, which rejecting both in human and divine things, 
we have given our necks to the yoke of political and theo- 
logical flavery. We have renounced the prerogative of 
man, and it is not wonderful that we fhould be treated like 
beafts. But our mifery is much the greater, as the crime 
we commit in rejecting the lawiul dominion of our reafon 
isgreater. If, after all, you fhould confefs all thefe things, 
yet plead the neceility of political inflitutions, weak and 
wicked as they are, I can argue with equal, perhaps fupe- 
tior, force, concerning the neceflity of artifi_ial religion ; 
and every ftep you advance in your argument, you add a 
firenoth to mine, So that if we are refolved to fubmit our 
C 3 * reafon 
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reafon and our liberty to civil ufurpation, we have nothing 
to do but to conform, as quickly as we can, to the vulgar 
notions which are conneéted with this, and take up their 
theology as well as their politics. But if we think this ne- 
ceflity rather imaginary than real, we fhould renounce their 
dreams of Society, together with their vifions of Religion, 
and vindicate aurfelves into perfect liberty.’ W 


The Hebrew Concordance adapted to the Englifh Bible; difpofed 
“4 the Manner of Buxtorf. In two Volumes, By John 
Taylor, of Norwich. Folio. Vol. 1.* Waugh, &c. 
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HIS is one of the moft laborious and moft ufeful works 
ever publifhed for the advancement of Hebrew know- 
lege, and the underftanding the text of the Old Teftament 
as it isin the original. It isa Grammar, Lexicon, and Con- 
cordance; and fo contrived as to be of great fervice to the 
Englith reader, giving him an advantage he never had before, 
for underftanding the Scriptures, by enabling him to judge of 
the fenfe of the original Hebrew. | 
Marcus Marinus Brixianus, a Venetian, publifhed a Thefau- 
rus of the Hebrew language, in Latin, which, like this before 
us, ferved the learner tor a Dictionary and Grammar, as well as 
a Concordance: it is a very valuable book called Arca Noe. 
In this, as in Mr. Taylor’s, the primary fenfe of words is 
given, and that with freedom and impartiality, radzcibus uni- 
cam et genuinam fignificationem dedimus, ex qua pendeant catera 
vel per tranflationem vel per metaphoram, in qua re nequaquam 
juravimus in alicujus verba. He had finifhed this work, as 
appears by the dedication, the very year, 1581, in which 
Froben publifhed a fecond edition of R. Nathan’s Concord- 
ance. To affift beginners Brixianus has inferted many inflect- 
ed words, where there was any difficulty in difcovering the 
roots. In the year 1748, his Annotations upon the Pfalms 
were publifhed at Bononia, in 2 volumes 4to. in which there 
zre many curious and critical obfervations. | 
., We have been more particular in our account of the wri- 
tings of Brixianus, as Mr. Taylor has not mentioned him. 
And, indeed, the Venetian has more merit, as a Critic and 
Grammarian, than as awriter of a Hebrew Concordance: in 
which latt character he may be rather faid to have collected 


* This firft volume was printed in 1754, the fecond is not yet 
peblified, , 
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the principal paflages in which every word occurs, than to 
have wrote a compleat Concordance. Mr. Taylor’s book has 
all the advantages over that by Brixianus, without any of its 
defects ; and is, befides, adapted to the Englifh Bible, and 
the purpofes of an Englifh reader. a 

As a Concordance, Mr. Taylor’s performance certainly 
exceeds that of Marius de Calafio, yet the latter will have its 
ufe, as it contains the variations of the Septuagint and vulgar 
Latin, and gives the Syriac and Arabic words that agree with 
each Hebrew root, tho’ very often faulty in this laft particular. 
There are fome Hebrew words of fingular occurrence, whofe 
fignifications are heft explained by comparing them with the 
fame words in the Arabic. Kimchi fays, that the Rabbi’s would 
not have known that SIP) fignified éhy burden, if they had 
not heard an Arabian Merchant make ufe of the fame expref- 
on, in directing a burden to be put on the back of a camel. 
In proper names, and many other cafes, it is not to be doubt- 
ed, but the Arabic, and other Oriental Dialeéts, are of great 
ufe in explaining many Hebrew words, The book of Job 
and of Proverbs, and, indeed, every book in the Old Tefta- 
ment, is a proof of it. ‘They who have the Lexicon Hebra- 
icum Seleétum ‘foban. Clodit, or manufcript copies of the learn- 
ed Schulten’s Hebrew Lexicon, have fuch inftances of the 
utility of the Arabic, in the interpretation of Scripture, as 
muft evince the unreafonablenefs of objeéting to the ule of 
that language, in theological matters, 

Before Mr. Taylor publifhed the firft volume of his Con- 
cordance, that by the Buxtorfs, to ufe Dean Prideaux’s words, 
‘¢ defervedly had the reputation of being the perfeéteft and 
“6 beft book of its kind extant; and, indeed, fo ufeful for 
* the underftanding of the Hebrew Scriptures, that no one, 
“© who employed his ttudies this way, could well be without 
‘¢ it, being the beft Dictionary, as well as the beft Concord- 
‘6 ance, to them.” 

This Concordance, therefore, our Author follows ; taking, 
however, the liberty of inferting his own explication of the 
roots, inftead of that by R. Nathan, which Buxtorf did not 
think worth tranflating. He has alfo correéted all the errors 
in Buxtorf, and inferted the word or words by which any 
Hebrew word is tranflated in the Englifh Bible; and where 
the Hebrew is not literally rendered, a litera! tranflation is add- 
ed. In general, atl change or difference in the two texts, 
Fiebrew aid Enelith, is diligently remarked. Mr. Taylor 
has added all the words, about one hundred and twenty one, 
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which Buxtorf had omitted: alfo all the Particles out of 
Noldius. 


a 


In giving the feveral fienifications of any Hebrew word, 
our Author has firft fet down the primary fignification, and 
after that the other fen‘es, in their proper order, as they feem 
to have branched out from the original ufe of the word. This, 
which was much to be defired, and which is attempted in 
Schulten’s manufcript Lexicon, is alfo attempted here ; with 
what fuccefs, let the reader judge, from the following in- 
ftances, which may ferve as {pecimens of Mr, Taylor’s {kill 
and diligence. We omit the occurrence of words, as it 
would make our extracts. too large. Page 78. ‘19x. 78th 
root, hath *¢ feven fignifications; i. firmum, fidumeffe. To 
‘ be true, faithful, firm, fteady, fure, well fettled and efta- 
‘ blifhed: fo that a man keeps his word, or agreement, in- 
‘ violably, and any other thing remains in its proper ftate un- 
‘ alterably.’ Under this fignification of the word '3x, fol- 
low the places in which the word occurs in that which is its 
primary fenfe. ‘ii. Vere, revera; Truly. iii. Veritas, fi- 
¢ des, Truth, faithfulnefs, affurance, certainty. iv. Amen, 
verum, fiabile, firmum. Let it be granted; let it be done 
and unalterably confirmed, v. Nutrire. To bring up chil- 
dren, not upon the foot of natural affection, as parents, 
but upon the foot of fidelity and honour, as nurfes and 
guardians. vi. Aduititudo, a multitude. See root 457.. 
vii. Artifex. A fkilful, tru/fy workman.’ 

Page 536. S™ 537th root, hath fix fignifications. ‘¢ i. 
© Pignorari, in pignus accipere ; a cord, a rope ; [fignificat. iv. ] 
* a meafuring line, Zach. ii.r. A plot, lot, or tract of land 
‘ meafured or Jaid out. Deut: ili. 4,13. Toils, nets or {nares 
* made of cords, Job xviii. 10. Prov.v. 22. The cordage or 
‘ tackling of a fhip ; the maft to which they are faftened, Prov. 
‘ xxiii. 3a. Sailors who work the cordage, Ezek. xxvii. 8. The 
* matter of the fhip, who orders and direéts the ufe of the tack- 
S ling, Jon.i, 6. Hence, wife counfel, advice, and government, 
Prov.i. 5. [Signif. vi.] To cord, to bind faft with cords ; 
tobe bound under the obligation of adebt, [Signif. i.] To 
pledge, to lay to pledge, or to be deund to a creditor, Deut. 
xxiv. 6. to be bound for more than one can pay; to be 
broke, bankrupt, ruined, [Signif. ii.] To be fpoiled, de- 
ftroyed, i. e. to be reduced to a broken, ruined ftate, Ecclef, 
v. 6. Cant. ii. 15. [my breath is corrupt, Job. xvii. 1. my 
{fpirit or mind is bankrupt, broken, exhautted of its vigour 
and powers.] To be bound to punifhment, Prov. Ve 220 
Neh. le 7 [we have rendered ourfelves very obnoxious tq 
thee.] To be dound with the cords of great pain or afflic- 
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tion, Job xxxvi. 8. [Signif. iii.] The pains of child- 


bearing ; to travail or bring forth a young one, Cant. viii. 
5. or fome wicked fcheme, Pfal. vii. 14. alfo the young 
which is brought forth with pain and forrow, Job xxxix. 3. 
a company of men bound together in fociety, [Signif. v.] 
or walking in atrain. Soa company of foldiers is called 
OTEK, a band, Matth. xxvii. 27. PAG 
Page 563. ‘™M 563d root, hath three fignifications. 
i. albefcere; to be white; to be pale through difappoint- 
ment or fear; white. ii. Nobiles, illuftres; Nobles, per- 
fons of the higheft rank ; fo called becaufe they wore white 
robes ; as the Romans called thofe who put in at an election, 
Candidati, from their white gowns. iii. Foramen; ahole; 
any thing full of holes, as net-work or bafket-work; a 
cave or hollow place in the earth. The connection with 
the root is uncertain; perhaps from admitting the light, 
$ and giving a white appearance.’ It will be very difficult, if 
not impoffible, to reduce each fecondary or remote fignifica- 
tion to its proper place, or rank, and fhew its connection with 
the primitive. In moft of them Mr. ‘Taylor has been very 
happy, and in allof them ingenious. But whether 9)f as it 
fignifies foramen, may not better be derived from “)5, /o- 
dere, fince the change of ~ into 5 is common in al] the orient- 
al dialects, let the reader determine, as likewife whether /o- 
dere is not the primary fignification of 7{43. See Schindler. 
Page 582. 5° f, 582d root, hath fix fignifications. ¢ i, 
‘ Vulnerari, confodi ; todiflolve or break the texture of a bo- 
« dy, by penetrating into, or perforating the fubftance thereof; 
« to penetrate into the human body, or to diffolve its texture 
¢ by wounding ; to wound, to ftab, Judg. ix. 40. to diffolve 
¢ the whole texture of the body; to kill, to flay, Deut. xxi. 
‘1. Hence ftabbers, fword{men, gladiators, foldiers train- 
‘ ed upto a fingular dexterity in ftabbing and flaying with the 
‘ fword, Prov. vil. 26. Jer. li. 4, 47, 49. Ezek. xi. 6, 7. 
« See Mr. Kennicott’s late learned Differtation on 1 Chron. 
‘xi. &c. page 102—122. Figuratively, to diffolve or break 
‘ 
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a body of men in battle, by penetrating into their ranks, 
and throwing them into diforder, Judg. xx. 31, 39. [they 
began to {mite of the people and kill: to /mite of the people 
routed, or when their ranks were penetrated into and brok- 
en.] [tis alfo applied to the wounding or penetrating the 
heart with forrow, &c. Pial cix. 22.—to the infirmity of a 
difcompofed, broken, fhattered mind, Pfal. Ixxvii. 10.—ii. 
Incipere. Figuratively, to penetrate, to make an opening 
or entrance into an affair; to begin, Numb. xvi. 46, 47. 
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[The plague is begun, hath penetrated into, made an entrance 
among the people.) To enter upon action, Gen. xi. 6.— 
iii. Profanare, figuratively, 1. to break, to diffolve the 
texture or force of an obligation ; to ftab, flay, or make it 
void, Numb. xxx. 2. Pfal. lv. 20.—Ixxxix. 34. [agree- 
ably to this fenfe Bifhop Pearfon on the Creed, (after Gro- 
tius) faith; ‘* one ancient cuftom of cancelling bonds was 


“< by ftriking a nail through the writing ;” ‘ to which the 


‘ 
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Apoftle may allude, Col. ii. 14.] 2. To diflolve, ftab, or 
flay the real or relative holinefs of perfons or things ; to de- 


« fecrate, to profane, pollute, defile. Applied to the Jewifh 
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nation, whom God treated as if they had not been his peo- 

le and inheritance, when they were carried into captivity, 
fai. xlvii. 6. Lam. ii. 2.—to the Temple when deftroyed, 
or treated as acommon building, Ezek. xxv. 3—to a prieft 
who was profaned, when he did any thing that difqualified 
him for his office, Lev. xxi. 4. to any hallowed thing, 
which was defecrated by being eaten contrary to the law, 
Lev. xix. 8. toa place or thing that is common or unholy, 
as diftinguithed from that which is holy or confecrated, Lev. 
x. 10. Ezek. xxii. 26.—xlviti. 15. particularly it is ap- 
plied to the fruit of a tree, when firft eaten of by the owner, 
after the fourth year, in which it was confecrated to God, 
was expired, [Lev. xix. 23, 24, 25.] Deut. xx. 6. [eaten 
of it profaned, defecrated it,]—xxviil. 30. [gather, pro- 
tane, the grapes thereof,} Jer. xxxi. 5.—to the Sabbath, or 
any ordinances protaned by not being duly obferved, Lev. 
xxii. g. Pfal. Ixxxix. 31. Ezek. xx. 16.—to God pro- 
faned by the violation of his conftitutions, Ezek. xxii. 26. 
to the name of God, profaned by fwearing falfely, Lev. 
xix. 12.—to chaftity, and the marriage bed protaned by 
lewdnefs, Gen. xJix. 4. Lev. xix. 29. to juftice, honour, 
goodne's, profaned by acting contrary tothem. Hence an 
action is termed profane, or profanenefs, pollution, which is 
void of honour, jultice, and goodnefs, Gen. xliv. 7. [God 
forbid that thy fervants foould do.(profanenefs would be to 
thy icrvants from doing, or if they fhould do) according ta 
this thing; i. e. it would be unjuft and difhenourable in us 
to do this thing.] 1 Sam. xxiv. 6, 7. [the Lord forbid, that F 
bould do this thing, it would be profanenefs to me from the 
Lord (or the higheft degree of difhonour and injuftice) if 
I fhould do this thing.] iii. To diffolve, flay, annul digni- , 
ty and fplendor, by finking the honourable and illuftrious, 
into a contemptible, vile condition, Pfal. Ixxxix. 39. Ifai. 
Xxiil, Q. Ezek. xxviii, 7. 
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‘ IV. Tripudiare; a piece of wood penetrated with a tool, 
and perforated; a pipe or flute, whofe mufic exhilerated not 
only common mirth, but alfo facred and religious joy, Pifal. 
cxlix. 3. Ifai. v. 12. a dance peculiarly correfponding to 
the mulic of the flute, in contradiftinction to dancing without 
any mufic, or with other mufic ; the /lute-dance, the moft 
brifk and lively, and expreffive of the higheft joy, & Sam. 
xviii. 6. Pfal. xxx. 11. Cant. vi. 13. [as 1f st were the 
company of two armies, as it were the dancing, joy, exulta- 
tion of two companies, mutually congratulating each other 
upon fome fignal occafion. 
© V. Fenefira; caves, which are formed by penetrating in- 
to the fubftance of the earth, Ifai. ii. 19. windows, which 
are confidered as cut out of the walls of a building, Jer. 
xxii. 14. [and cutteth him out windows, my windows, God’s 
windows ; fo called, becaufe they were windows in an up- 
per chamber, fet apart for prayer and devotion, looking to- 
wards Jerufalem, and thro’ which they looked when pray- 
ing to God. Sucha chamber, and {uch windows, Daniel 
had and ufed in Babylon, Dan. vi. 10. 
‘VI. Placenta; a cake. The fhew-bread confifted of 
cakes of this fort, Lev. xxiv. v. And if they were like the 
unleavened cakes which the Jews now make, and may at 
anv time be feen at London, the connection with the root is 
very apparent. For thefe are broad cakes, perforated all 
over, with holes like a honey-comb, to prevent any fer- 
mentation. And from the force of this root, it feems pro- 
bable, that this wasthe form (whatever was the fize) of the 
cakes mentioned in the texts that follow.’ See Lev. Num. 
Exod. é 

Some think yp, as it fignifies to dance, alfo»Sp, a pipe, 
may, with more propriety, be referred to S\3, which Mr, 
Taylor interprets exfultare gaudeo, * to rejoice with a joy 
¢ which expreffles itfelf in the geftures of the body.’ And, 
perhaps, Yop} a cake, fhould be derived from the fame word 
in Arabic, which fignifies dulcis fuit. See Golius col. 647. 
NOM dulcis et fuavis fuit. s\9P edulium ex mellevel faccharo con- 
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fectum. s3so%m Dulciarius piftor aut eduliorumn dulcium ven- 


ditor. And the Grand Signor’s confeétioner is called in the 
‘Turkith language »3)9m Helwagi. 

_ We fhall exhibit another inftance of our Author’s fkill and 
ingenuity, in arranging the feveral fignifications of a word in 
their proper order, giving the full force of its ufage in every 
paliage, and fhewing the connection of the feveral fcmfes with 
the primary cne. 


Page 
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Page 882. “5° 886th root, hath feven fignifications, ©1. 


© Picare, pice obtegere: propitiatorium. ‘Tocover, to cover 
‘ by fmearing ; to fmear over, to obliterate or annul a com- 
¢ pact, fai. xxviii. 18. to cover with pitch, in order to fe- 
¢ cure aveffel from leaking; pitch; the mercy-fea. or cover 
< of the ark of the covenant. ii. Expiare, placare; to a- 
¢ tone; to cover fin, or to fecure the finner from punifhment. 
‘ iii. Pagus, vicus; a {mall village; a covert, retired place 
‘inthe country. iv. Crater, pelvis; a large cup or bowl, 
© probably with a cover or lid, ufed-in the ‘Temple fervice ; 
‘ I fuppofe to hold wine for the priefts and facrificers, when 
« they did eat there before the Lord; Deut. xiv. 26.—xv. 
$49, 20. vi. Cyprus arbor. Liguftrum A‘gyptiacum. 
© Arab. Henna or Alhenna; afhrub ten or fifteen foot high, 
¢ like a Privet, whofe flowers grow in bunches, and have a 
‘ very fweet and grateful fmell. With the powder of the 
¢ leaves or flowers, mixt with water, women f{meared their 
¢ hands, feet, &c. togive them a golden colour. Cel/. Hie- 
© rob. parti. p. 225. Hiller Hieroph. parti. cap. §4. Razz 
‘© Hift. Plant, tom. ii. p. 1604. vit. Leo juvenis; ayoung 
“ Jion that has done fucking the lionefs ; and leaving the co- 
« vert begins to feek prey for himfelf. Bachart; being juft 
© come out of the covert, and naturally frequenting it more 
‘ than other lions, .he may be called the covert - lion. 
© See Pfal. xvii. 12. Jer. xxv. 38. He has forfaken his covert, 
© as the [ young| lion.’ 
he meaning of the word Cherub having been greatly con- 
troverted of late, we apprehend our readers will not be dil- 
pleafed with the following extraét, which contains Mr, Tay- 
lor’s fenfe of that word. 
Page 888. 355 889th root. * Cherubh, Cherubinus. It 
is evident that the four living creatures in Rev. iv. 6, 7, 8. 
are the ‘ame with the four living creatures, called alfo Che- 
rubims, in Ezek.i. 5, &c.—x. 1, &c. But the four ving 
creatures, and the four and twenty Elders, Rev. v. 8, g. 
joined in finging a new fong to the Lamb, faying, Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the feals thereof ; for thou 
waft flain, and has redeemed Us unto God by thy blood, out of 
every KINDRED and TONGUE and PEOPLE and NATION. 
The angels joined in the chorus which follows ver. 11, 12. 
But none but fuch as belong to the church of God in this 
world, none but MEN, could joininthis fone. Thetwen- 
ty-four Elders, it is generally agreed, reprefent the Priefts, 
or Minifters of the Church, and then the four living crea- 
tures, or Cherubiny, mult reprefent the people, or body of 
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the church, of Godupon earth. This fuits Ezekiel’s Che- 
rubim very well: they reprefent the church of God attend~ 
ed with the wheels, or revolutions, of his providence. 
And fo the Cherubim in the Temple, efpecially thofe over 
the mercy-feat, may properly denote the church on earth, 
where God hath fet his throne, and in the midét of which 
he dwells or reigns, Numb. vii. 89. Plal. xcix. 1. Ezek. 
ix. 3. Inthis view the Cherubim mutt be confidered as bie~ 
roglyphical, denoting the perfection or combination of all 
fpiritual and moral excellencies, which conftitute the cha- 
racter of God’s faithful fervants or fubjeéts, under the Azero- 
glyphical forms of aman, a bullock, a lion, an eagle, all 
with wings, full of eyes, &c. [1 Kings vii. 29. sions, 
oxen, and other Cherubims; or the other forms which con- 
ftitute the Cherubim.] But this will not take in the fenfe of 
Cherub and Cherubim in other places. Some general notion 
that will fuit all cafes, fhould, if poffible, be found out ; 
as fuppofe to be perfec?, or perfe@tly accomplifhed. Applied 
to a bullock in full vigour, (Exek. x. 14.) as that amon 
the herds, is the moft perfect in ftrength and ufefulnefs.— 
To the Prince of Tyre (Ezek, xxviil. 14.) compleat (at 
leaft in his own proud conceit) in dignity, power, policy, 
wealth, fplendour; [anointed, inaugurated, duly eftablith- 
ed in royalty; covering, foaring above and protecting 
others.]|—To that which is moft perfeét and powerful in 
velocity, Pfal. xviii. 10.—To the guard upon the tree of 
life, Gen. iii. 24. Poflibly it may here be applied to an- 
gels; but we can only fay, with certainty, that the Cheru- 
bim and flaming fword, which turned every way, denote 
fome perfect and irrefiftible power, which rendered the tree 
of life, here upon earth, quite inacceffible. But, through 
Chrift, blefled be God, free accefs is granted to it in the fu- 
ture world, Rev. ii. 7.—xxii. 2.’ 

Aben Ezra, Chafkuni, and Bar Nachman, upon the fe- 
cond chapter of Numbers, where mention is made of the 
children of Ifrael pitching, every man dy his own ftandard, 
with the enfign of their father’s houje, fay, that the creatures 
in the Cherubim were the ftandards of Ifrael: Reuben had 
on his ftandard the figure of aman, Juda alion, Ephraim the 
ox, and Dan theeagle. The reafons why thefe animals were 
chofen by thefe tribes, are taken from circumftances pofterior 
to the ufe of the ftandards. Jofephus and Philo are both fi- 
Jent on this head. The conjediure, therefore, for it is no 
more than a conjecture, refts upon the probability of this ufe 
of the animals. ‘There is no other accouat of them fo pro- 
bable 
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bable asthis. ‘Tlie general notion, therefore, comprehended 
under the word Cherubim will be that of a guard. Hence you 
willbe able to account for their fituation in the Temple, near 
the prefence of the Lord, and round about the throne, Rev. iv. 
6, 7, 8. Alfofor the ufe of it in exprefling the guard upon 
the tree of life, whatever that guard was, whether it wasa 
perpetual flame arifing from pits of fulphur and bitumen, as 
was the opinion of Grotius; or was no other than what is 
called Deut. xxxiii. 2. the fire of the law for them. The 
véry learned and fagacious Mr. Mede has adopted the explica- 
tion of the Cherubim given by Aben Ezra. . Bochart, Lau- 
nzus, Heidegger, and particularly Witfius in his A.gyptiaca, 
have all ftrenuoufly oppofed it. 

We fhall with pleafure embrace the earlieft opportunity of 
giving our readers an account of the fecond volume of Mr. 
‘Taylor’s Concordance; which, we hear, will be publifhed 
next winter. S 





The Civil and Natural Hiftory of ‘Famaica. In three 
Parts. Containing, 1. An accurate defcription of that 
ifland, its fituation and foil; with a brief account of its for- 
mer and prefent fiate, government, revenues, produce and 
trade.—2. A biftory of the natural productions, including the 
various forts of native foffils, perfec? and imperfeé? vegetables, 
quadrupeds, birds, fifhes, reptiles, and infects; with their pro- 
perties and ufes in mechanics, diet, and phyfit.—3. An ac» 
count of the nature of climates in general, and their different 
effects upon the human body; witha detail of the difeafes 
arifing from this fource, particularly within the tropics. In 
three differtations. The whole tlluftrated with fifty copper- 
plates: in which the moft curious productions are reprefented 
of the natural fize, and delineated immediately from the objeé?s. 
By Patrick Brown, AZ, D. Folto. 21.28. Printed for the 
Author, and fold by Ojdorne and C°, 


HIS work was publifhed by fubfcription, and tho’ the 

fubfcribers are not very numerous, yet among them ap- 
pear more than a few truly refpectable names. _Befides feveral 
of our own countrymen, juftly eminent for their literary 
abilities, Burmannus, Gronovius, Linnzus, Mufchenbroek, 
Schwenke, Trew, and Wackendorff, learned foreigners, have 
honoured Dr. Brown’s labours: Labours indeed! fuch as re- 
quired no lefs qualifications (@) thaw what our Author declares 


(a) Our Author fpeaks of himfelf as being ‘ happy in a large 
* fhare of health and ttrength; enured to the climate; and having 
‘a mind ftrongly cifpofed to the cultivation of nazural knowlege.” 
him- 








































Hiftory of Jamaica. 31 
himfelf happily poffeffed of. If the Doétor had in view that 
precept of Horace, which adviles, 


——Neque, te ut miratur turba, labores ; 
Contentus paucis leétoribus. —— 


he has certainly acted right; for his performance is far from 
being calculated to engage the multitude ; neverthelefs, it may 
probably furnifh a fufficient degree of entertainment for the 
clafs of readers for whom it appears to have been defigned, and 
to whom only it is evidently adapted. A confcioufnefs of this, 
perhaps, produced the following apology.—‘ There are more 
© men than naturalifis, and perhaps more of thefe than phyfi- 
cians.—In the part which treats of the c7wi/ ftate of the ifland, 
I own, I have been the moft brief. ‘The lives of the go- 
vernors, the civil and military tranfactions, and various other 
particulars, would have made no improper part of fuch a 
work ; but this would take up a large fhare of my time, on 
a fubjet to me not fo materially interefting ; and of confe- 
quence hindered me from purfuing that part to which I found 
myfelf more equal; more ftrongly inclined ; and in which I 
thought my refearches more likely to tend to public advan- 
tage. The natural hiftory is therefore by much the moft ex- 
tenfive part; the productions are both numerous and cu- 
tious; and contains(d) great numbers of articles, whereof 
many have been left wholly unnoticed, while others were but 
imperfectly or inaccurately reprefented to us.’ 

Agreeable to this plan, out of five hundred pages contained 
in this volume, twenty-feven only are appropriated to the civil 
hiftory of Jamaica; the former ftate of which, from its difco- 
very by Columbus, to the beginning of the prefent century, 
employs the firft chapter, “The conqueft of the ifland by the 
Spaniards, their expulfion by the Englifh, the different admi- 
niftrations of the government previous to any fettled form, the 
charter granted for that purpofe by King Charles II. the de- 
{truction of Port-Royal by an earthquake in 1692, and the in- 
vafion of the French in 1694, are here mentioned; but the 
accounts are not always juft ,(c) and in general too fuperficial, 
to gratify the curiofity of an inquifitive reader. 
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Chap. 
(4) So Dr. Brown expreffes himfelf. 
(c) Our Author, {peaking of the retreat of the Spaniards to Cuba, 
takes notice, that they left behind them £ many of the negros and 
; mulatos, ta keep poffeilion of the place, and to prevent the con- 
* querors frm fettling in the country parts: thefe people,’ adds he, 
continued very troublefome for atime: but the Englith, who 
were not used to the woods, at length called in fome of the Buc- 


* caneers 
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Chap. 2. is divided into three fections. ‘The firft gives a 


fhort account of ¢ the parifhes, and number of reprefentatives, 
¢ ports of entry and clearance, and courts of judicature,’ 
With refpeét to the reprefentatives, our Author takes notice 
of a law pafled by the Aflembly for chufing them by dadlot, but 
which has not yet received the royal fanction : alfo of another 
law for the inftitution of circular courts, under the fame cir- 
cumftances. Such a law would certainly contribute greatly to 
the eafe and advantage of thofe who live remote from the com- 
mon feats of juftice. He has likewife judicioufly pointed out 
the inconveniences arifing to thofe fhips that load in the wef- 
tern harbours, from the want of a contiguous port of entry 
and clearance. 

Se&. 2. treats © of the lands, fettlements, foils, produce, 
¢ and income of Jamaica.’ ‘The quantity of fertile land in 
the ifland is computed at about four millions and an half of 
* acres; of which one million, fix or feven hundred thoufand 
© acres are already patented.’ “The Doétor, with great juftice, 


“ caneers to their affiftance, and foon after brought them under fubjec- 
* tion.’—Now it is a known fatt, that tho’ the Negros might perhaps 
be then, foratime, fuppreffed, yet they were not fubdued ; feeing they 
and their defcendants continued their depredations til] within thete 
twenty-five years: among them every difcontented negro that ran 
away from his owner, was fure of finding an afylum ; till their num- 
bers grew formid@ble. Thus ftrengthened, they frequently made 
incurfions on the fettlements, plundered the plantations, and mur- 
dered the inhabitants. Many attempts were made to reduce them 
by force, but their retreats being, in a great meafure, inaccedlible to 
the parties fent out againft them, rendered thofe attempts fruitlefs. 
Abundance of lives had been loft in the purfuit of thefe favages, and 
the terror of them greatly impeded the cultivation of the more in- 
land parts of the ifland. ‘The inefficacy of force having been wo- 
fully experienced, the late Governor Trelawny found means to 
bring them to a treaty; whereby the negros were allotted certain 
portions of Land, and permitted to live under the direction of their 
own chiefs; commiflions were granted by the Governor to thofe 
chiefs, who folemnly engaged for themtelves and their people, 
thenceforward, to live peaceably, and as became good fubje&ts. The 
more effectually to difincline them from receiving or harbouring 
any run-away flaves, an aét foon after pafled the aflembly, encou- 
raging them, by fuitable rewards, to difcover and bring home any 
tuch flaves, wherever they fhould meet with them. The engagements 
thus entered into have been punctually obferved, and thefe long and 
much dreaded enemies have ever fince continued faithfyl and ufeful 
fubjects ; to the no little eafe and advantage of the afibicants and 
to the particular honour of that worthy Governor- 
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cenfures the unequal diftribution of thofe lands: his remarks 
upon this fubject are fo pertinent, that we apprehend no apo- 
logy neceflary for laying them before our readers ; efpecially if 
it be remembered, that every bar to induftry in any of our co- 
lonies, extends itfelf to the prejudice of the parent-country. 
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‘ To avoid a more tedious and uncertain computation on 
this occafion,’ fays our Author, ‘I fhall only give an in- 
ftance of the parifh of St. James’s, one of the moft thriving 
in that ifland, and one that at this time feems to keep a due 
medium between the moft populous, exclufive of towns, 
and thofe that are yet the leaft cultivated. In this parifh, on 
an exact computation, I find one hundred and fix thoufand, 
three hundred and fifty-two acres already patented ; and now 
the property of about one hundred and thirty-two perfons, 
whereof ten are only nominal proprietors, being poffetled of 
no more than thirty-five or forty acres one with another: 
a quantity of land nearly equal to the whole ifland of Barba- 
does, formerly computed at 106470 acres; which in 1676 was 
computed to maintain no lefs than feventy thoufand Whites, 
and eighty-thoufand Blacks, in a decent and plentiful man- 
ner, From hence we may obferve, how much the prudent 
diftribution of. lands contributes to the fettlement of a co- 
lony; for, in Barbadoes, and the other fugar colonies, no 
man was allowed to take up more land than he could culti- 
vate in acertain fpace of time, and the new-comer had al- 
ways his choice of the unpoflefied lards, to enter upon im- 
mediately, which, tho’ perhaps more remote from the mar- 
kets, or fhipping-places, equally anfwered his purpofes, while 
every neighbour, whofe plantation was already fettled, wanted 
the produce of this, as yet unfit for any thing but provifions, 
to fupply both his table and his flaves. Thus induftry was 
{till promoted, for every eftablifhed fettler wanted an oppor- 
tunity of encreafing his poffeffions with his family, and the 
produce of his labour was the only means of attaining it, 
which, for this reafon, he was refolved to employ to the great- 
eft advantage ; and made ufe of the major part in advancing 
his fortune, while a fmaller portion ferved to purchafe the 
neceffities of his family and flaves. By thefe means the colo- 
nies were foon fettled, and at length brought to fuch per- 
fection, that the generality of cane-land now fells there from 
thirty to eighty, or one hundred pounds fterl. per acre; while 
the moft promifing fie'ds in Jamaica, continue {till adorned 
with their native productions, and the cultivated are icarcely 
valued at above ten or fifteen pounds an acre. 

‘ The necefiity of putting a ftop to fuch inconveniences 
muft be then apparent to every perfon who confiders or !e- 
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© gards the general welfare of the colony ; but the means of 
‘ redrefling them muft be the peculiar work of that wife body, 
© to whole care the fupreme power is committed; and yet I 
© am afraid, that many of its members will think themfelves 
© tov nearly interelted, to confider the public happinefs with 
¢ warmth on this occafion.’—From the knowlege we have of 
this ifland, we are forry to fay, there is but too much reafon for 
our Author’s fears: the fcheme he propofes for remedying this 
mifchief, ‘ by laying a heavy tax on uncultivated lands’ (we 
prefume he means only thofe that are poflefled) ‘ and reaflum- 
¢ ing the forfeited without favour,’ is not new; the fame pro- 
jeét was talked of at leaft fifteen years ago, particularly by 
fome new fettlers, who came from the ifland of Antigua; 
where, as Dr. Brown rightly obferves, fuch a tax had fully 
fucceeded.—His propofal for allotting a certain number of 
acres to form regular plantations of the moft ufeful timber- 
trees, fuch as braziletto, fuftic, lignum vita, ebony, baftard- 
cedar, cedar, and mahogony, is practicable, and feems to de- 
ferve a ferious confideration. | 

Tho’ this ifland is not fo far improved as it might or ought 
to be, its importance to Great Britain cannot better be de- 
termined than by its produce, exports, and imports. The 
refpective value of thefe, our Author has taken more than a 
little pains to afcertain. ‘The materials from whence he has 
collected his informations, are, the books in the public offices of 
Jamaica, and fchedules occafionally laid before the houfe of 
commons. Hence he computes, that 

&. ti & 

1. The quantity of fugar exported (d) annually 

at a medium for four years, ending in De- 

cember 1751, to be about 476338: Ct. nett 

or fhort weight, which at the ufual price 

that fugars bear in that place, will amount 

to in currency (¢) about ) 738280 7 6 
2. Rum (/) exported about 4600 puncheons, 

valued according tothe common price there 69575 0 o 





807855 7 6 
Brought 


(7) Exclufive of the fugars confumed in the ifland, which are 
reckoned to be teldom Jefs than 4300 hogtheads, of 15 Ct. each. 

(¢) Jamaica currency is to iterling, as feven to five, or 140 to 1c. 

(f) Our Author obferves, that the quantity of rum is not propor- 
tionable to the quantity of fugar, which he accounts for from the 
export of molafies co the North-American continent. 
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Brought ovet 807855 7 6 
3. Molafles, 258707 gallons, about 12307 0 0 
4. Cotton, 1253 bags, ata medium one vear 

with another 18895 0 o 
5. Coffee, 220 cafks 3300 0 oO 
6. Pimento, 438000 lb. weight (g) 21925 0 0 
7. Mahogany 25000 0 0 


8, Sundries, as logwood, nicarago, braziletto, 

fuftic, lignum vita, cocoa, ginger, canella, 

or winter’s bark, Peruvian bark, balfams, 

indigo, aloes, hides, flaves, dry goods, and 

bullion fometimes exported from thence, 

whofe value is not fo eafily computed, and 

chiefly the produce of their foreign trade(4). 45000 0 O 
9. To the above is alfo added, for charge at- 

tending about 450 fhips that annually refort 

to the ifland 20000 0 0 





Total of Exports (7) currency 954342 7 6 


Equal to fterling 681673 2 2! 


The foreign trade, imports and revenues are confidered in 
the third fection: our Author’s eftimate of the two former is 
taken from the colleétor’s books for the year 1752 ; which year, 
he informs us, he more particularly made choice of, becaufe 
© the intercourfe of that year was deemed pretty moderate, and 
© rather under the medium, having immediately fucceeded the 
¢ hurricane in fifty-one.’ According to this account, the 
number of fhips trading to Jamaica, in the courfe of the year 
1752, were as follows. 





From 


N. B. One hundred and fixty puncheons are computed to be re- 
tailed in the ifland, befides what is ufed in private families, and at 
the plantations where it is manufactured, which is here fuppofed to 
be tripple the quantity of what is retailed. 

(g) Thatis, at the rate of fomething more than One Shilling per 
pound: furely an extraordinary price | 

(4) Our Author fays of thete articles, that of late years they have 
been ‘ feldom computed to bring in more than 45 or 50,0001. a 
* year, but frequently not fo much.’ 

(:) Dr. Brown makes the total! of the exports amount to only 
945,7341. 7s. 6d. butif his computation of the refpective articles 
is right, the fum of the whole ovght to be as it ftands above. Whe- 
ther he had any particular reaton for this dedu€tion of upwards of 
80001. or whether it is owing to inadvertency, is not quiie clear 
to us; tho’ we are inclined to impute it to the latter, As this is not 
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Fiom Europe, or laden with European goods. 


Ports from whence the 
feveral fhips came. 


No. 
General Contents of Lading. ‘oie, 


Dry goods, of Britifh and Indian) 
Pde” Wanten . di- manufactures per cockets, 


, wines, iron, and copper-ware, > 40 
rectly 


refines fugars, tobacco-pipes, 


From London and 


J 
ey ro! ioods, and beef, pork, sce 


: ter, tongues, &c. the produce 4 

Cork of Ireland 

}f i Sc and Dry goods and wines 9 
i e! 

From London, Cork, Dry goods, provifions, and wines 2 
and Madeira 

From London and § Mules, afles,camels, and Spanifh . 
Cape de Verds wines, all from Cape de Verds } 


(Dry goods of Britith and Irifh } 
manufactures, copper and iron 

From Briftol dire&tly<{ ware, fhip-chandlery ware, p> 8 
{ bottled beer, cheefe acyder, and 

refined fugar , 


Goods of de fame fort, and Irifh t 15 





From Briftol and 


Cork 1 prov ifions 
; . € Manufactured mahogony and 
shia ri aoe 7. cottons, ale, cheefe, cyder and 3 
y potatoes 
—e and t Chiefly provifions 17 
: j rer d 
i pode pool an ' Manufactured cottons and wines I 


99 


the only inaccuracy we meet with in his fyzres. For inftance, the 
article rum he computcs at 4600 puncheons, or 50,6co gallons, 
amounting to 69.5751. At this rate a punchcon would contain no 
more than eleven gallons, and the price would be 27s. 6d. 
gallon. How widely dittant this is from truth, is manifeft to Way 
one in the leaft converfant with this commodit ty. Numerical errors 
oughe very particularly to be guarded againft, feeing they are lefs 
percept tible, and at the fame time more apt to miflead, than mere 
literal miftakes. However, this matter may be eafily rectified ; 
our Author need only advertife his readers to add a fingle cypher to 
the number of gallons, and the puncheon will be reftored to its 
ufual contents, 110 gallons, and the value reduced to a tolerably 
moderate price, viz. 2s. gd. a gallon, 


From 


= * 
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Brought over 99. 


From Lancafter di- § Manufa&tured cottons, and dry : 
rectly } goods of a coarfe nature 

From Lancafter and §¢ Goods of the like kind, and pro- t ‘ 
Ireland } vifions 


From Hull,  Ply-) 


other out-ports. of 
England, of which 
two called at Ma- 
deira J 
From Great Britain, 
by the way of Af- {Stave (2) 29 
rica, 
Englifh fhips entered 
directly from fo- 


reign ports, VIZ. 


‘ chandlery ware, herrings, fhads 
and a few wines from Madeira 


mouth, and the Dry goods per cockets, at | 
9 





From Madeira Wines 4 
From Cape de Verds Mules, affes, camels, and Spanifh i 3 
wines 
From Bourdeaux In ballaft 4 
From Lifbon Ditto I 
From different parts 
of Scotland di- {Dry goods and herrings 5 
rectly 
From Scotland and D: i aaa re 
“ner na t y goods and provifions 2 


From Scotland and 
Madeira 

From Scotland and 
Philadelphia 


t Dry goods and wines I 
Cu tee ae Beef, butter, pork, tongues, and " 


Herrings, provifions, and Lumber 1 


herrings, a few French wines 
reetly and i Irifh linnens 
From Ireland and 
Madeira 
From Barbados, An- European and American goods, 
'5 


Provifions and wines I 


tigua,and theother not in demand in thofe fettle- 
windward iflands. ments 


190 
_(%) The number of new negros annually imported is faid to have 
diminifhed, fince the commencement of the late war, from about 


go0o, which was then nearly the medium, to 6624, the number im- 
ported in the year 1752; but that they have lately begun to increafe. 


D 3 Veffels 








38. 


Hi Ports from whence 


the Ships came. 


From New: York, 
From Bolton, 
From Rhode-Ifland, 
From New-London, 
From Pifcataway, 
From Salem. 


Maryland ; of 
which one called 
at Madeira. 

From Nor. & South 
Carolina, Georgia, 


and Cape Fair. 








Bermudas, 
end Providence, 





of the Coafi. 


From Curafloa, 





Carried forward 














From different Parts 





From Philadelphia. < 


From Virginia and ( Pe 


From the Iflands of 
Turk, 


From Hifpaniola, ; 
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Veffels from North America. 





General Contents of Lading. Ret 
The vefiels from thefe places ) 
bring the fame commodities, 
viz. flour, bread, beef, pork, 
hams, dried and pickled fith, 40 
onions, apples, corn, peale, 33 
rice, foap, cheefe, and can- 28 
< dies; hories, fheep, hogs, "4 8 
ducks, geefe, and turkies; but- 8 
ter, lard, tallow, pitch, oil, tar, 7 
and turpentine; planks, boards, 
flaves, hoops, headings, fhin- 
oles, and bricks, 
( Bread, flour, hams, and 
} gammons ; iron in bars, bricks, 
lumber, ftaves, hoops, head- "a 4% 
Ling, fhingles, &c. J 
afe, flour, bread, pork, } 
bacon, foap, candles, tar, and > WT 
{ Shingles. J 
Rice, leather, lumber, fhin- 9 
gles, and tar, 3 
Braziletto, turtle, falt, fith, > 
poultry, onions, and building 6 
{tones, 
227 
Veffels trading to the Main, 
j Mules, horfes, cocao, and 
fome gold and filver fpecie. t 23 
Mules, indigo, and a few 
wines (/), t 3 
— Mules, — 9 
35 


(/) £ The wines imported from that ifland are but few, and gere- 
* rally run, as they cannot be entered in the Cuftom-Houfe ; they 


* are commonly cordial wines, and much wanted in Jamaica in 
f fickly feafons, therefore overlooked,’ 


Brought 
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Veflels trading to the Main, 

















Brought forward ; 35 

From the Bay o i 
Honduras. Logwood. 9 

From the Mufquito Mahogany, cedar, logwood, ; 

Shore. cacoa, and turtle. 
49 
Total of Veflels trading to Jamaica (m). 

European 190 
North American 227 
From the Coaft and the neighbouring Iflands 49 
466 


The value of the principal commodities, annually import- 
ed into Jamaica, comes next under our Author’s confidera- 
tion; * he would willingly,’ he tells us, ¢ have gone through 
‘ the whole, could the quantities or value of them be afcer- 
© tained; but this was impoffible, where the greateft part of 
‘ the imports pay no duties; and many principal articles are 
‘ entered fo confufedly, that no juft calculation can be made, 
‘ either of their quantities or value ,’ for which reafon he takes 
notice of only fuch as admit no doubt. 
© The moft expenfive articles,’ he obferves, 
are thofe immediately introduced from Eng- 
land; the value of thefe has been lately 
calculated, to be laid before the parliament ; 
and, on an exact computation, for four 
years, ending in December 1751, has been 
found, at a medium, to amount to 
2617281]. 5s. fterl. per annum, which, 
in that ifland, would amount to 458924]. 
8s. gd. currency, as goods are generally 
debited there(z). But as we may reafonably 

‘ fuppofe 
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(m) Our author is a little miftaken in the addition of thefe feveral 
totals; for, tho’ according to his account of particulars, the amount’ 
of the whole number of fhips is as we have flated it; he makes 
the total cf European vefiels 189, and of North American 230. 

(x) It is to be wifhed our Author had informed us at what rate Eu- 
ropean and other foreign goods are commonly debited in Jamaica ; or 
by what rule he has been guided (not only in this, but alfo in fume 
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‘ fuppofe a fourth part of thefe, at the moft 

¢ moderate calculation, to be imported by the 

¢ Planters themfelves, and-fubje& to none of 

© thofe extraordinary charges to which debited 

¢ goods are liable,’ the Doctor computes the 

¢ annual amount of the whole at 
To which he adds, for expences of Plant- 

ers refiding in England, and in the education 

of their youth here 70000 
For new Negros, 6624, —_—— 2.35000 
Irith provifions, in the year 1752, wereas : 

follows, viz. 19921 barrels of beef, 4307+ 

barrels of pork, and 15876 firkins of butter, 

rated at 874921. But deducting for what 

may be imported by the Planters themfelves, 

this fum will be reduced to 78309 17 0 
Madeira wines, 827 pipes, — 26464 00 
North American commodities (2) —— 75000 00 





431676 8 33 
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Total of Imports, currency, 916450 5 3% 





Which is equal to, fterling, 654607 6 7} 





From this ftate of the Jamaica trade, a tolerable judgment, 
we apprehend, may be formed of the opulence of its inhabi- 
tants, and the advantages derived from that ifland to Great- 


other refpe&ts) in forming his calculations, feveral of which, efpe- 
cially in the larger numbers, feem very doubtful; nor is it poffible, 
for want of this knowlege, to judge with any tolerable exa€inels 
of their rectiiude. Wewould not have Dr. Brown entertain any 
opinion, that our mention of this, or of fome other evident mittakes, 
was made with a view of depreciating his work. We believe he 
is often pretty nearly in the right; but it would certainly be a 
greater fatisfaction to his readers to find him perfectly fo. One, 
and not the leaft, purpofe, in thefe remarks, was to put him in mind 
of revifing his arithmetical computations; in which, as his plan is 
not compleated in this volume, he may, in his future publication, 
take an opportunity of retifying the errors he fhall find; and, 
furely, the difcovery will come with a better grace from himfelf 
than any body elle. . 

(2) The imports from North America are, juftly, obferved to be 
the articles moft immediately neceffary for a Sugar Colony. The 
ne rates them at 70 or 80000], per annum, we have taken the 
mecium, 


Britain 





by eftablifhed laws for that purpofe. 


Hiftory of Jamaica. * 4t 
Britain and Ireland. If our Author is not always correct, 
there is this in his favour, that he appears to-have {pared no 
pains to get information, and to have confulted proper mate- 
tials. We have, indeed, differed from him in the arrange- 
ment of his accounts, and with a double view; one, for the 
eafe of our readers, the other, ‘for the fake of taking up as 
little room as poffible. Under our circumftances, of being 
much in arrear for many publications, brevity, fo far as it can 
be made compatible with due information, is the one thing, at 
prefent, particularly needful for us to ftudy. 

This Section concludes with an account of the Public Re- 
venues of the ifland: thele are of two forts; one for the fer- 
vice, and under the immediate direCtion of the Crown, raifed 


Los. a. 
1ft, * By duties on foreign wines, and other 
fpirituous liquors; on foreign indigo, cacoa, 
tobacco, cotton, and Englifh refined fugar, 
which, at a medium, for feven years patt, 
amount [annually] to about 
adly, * By the quit-rents of about one mil- 
lion and five or fix hundred thoufand acres of 
land, that are already patented in that ifland, 
and pay at the rate of ahalfpenny per acre ; 
and the intereft on quit-rent bonds, at 10 per 
cent. which, taken at a medium for feveral 
years, amounts to 
3dly, * By efcheats and cafualties, which 
“ feldom amount to lefs than meme 1000 00 
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(p) 16000 0 o 





(p) * His Majefty has been gracioufly pleafed to confent, that the 
monies (thus raifed] fhould be always laid out in promoting the 
welfare and fecurity of the ifland, and in paying the public Off- 
cers, whofe falaries he was pleafed to confent fhould be regulated 
and appointed in the following manner, viz. 
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be -: Meithe 
To the Governor for the time being 2500 00 o per Ann. 
To the Auditor-General — 202 10 © 
To the Chief-Juftice _—- 120 00 O 
To the fevera! Landwaiters — 120 00 o 


To the Captain of the Train — 45 12 6 
The 
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The other-part is levied by certain impofts, proportioned: to 
the occafional neceflities. of the Colony; nor can the monies) 
fo raifed, be appropriated or difpofed of without the confent 
and approbation of the community. Thefe at prefent are, 
1ft, * By duties on wine, rum, and other fpirituous: liquorss, 
¢ fold by retail (¢), about . £,- 8000:0 ® 
adly, * By-a;deficiency: tax, or tax laid on 
fuch as do not keep. and maintain:a number of 
white fervants proportioned to the number of 
their flaves and cattle. This:tax was firft in- 

{tituted to promote, the importation. of white 
people; and. to oblige every man. of intereft 
to encourage them, both: for the: fafety. and 
welfare of the Colony; but the negle¢ct.of the 
public on this occafion, now produces a fettled 
revenue of about 
3dly, By an :impoft: on imported Negros, 
computed, at a mediums. to produce about 75CO 0 O° 
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8000 0 0 








£23500 0° 





Out of this fum the Governor, for the time being, . we are’ 
told, is ufually complimented with an additional falary of 
25001. a year; and every Officer of the regiment with an an-’ 
nual prefent; its further application is to encourage new fet~ 
tlers, to relieve thediftrefled, and promote induftry. 

In fection 4, the inhabitants, and their manner: of living,’ 
are defcribed; anda few natural curtofities mentioned: The 
inhabitants our Author has, not snjudicioufly, claffed into’ 
Planters, Settlers, Merchants, and Dependents; befides Ne- 
gros. He) appears to have ftudied the manners of each clafs 
with fome attention, and to have done equal juftice to the 
feveral characters. With refpect to their method of liv- 
ing, their buildings, furniture, and habits, are, as in ‘other 
countries, proportioned to their fortunes. The: rich live 
fumptuoufly every day; and thofe in inferior circumftances, 
as wellas theycan.— The curiofities here noticed are, 1. The 


(7) Kington alone, according to our Author, pays to this tax 
about 1151. a week; which is more than two thirds of the whole 
produce. Confidering the number of fhipping places round the 
ifland, in moft, if not all which, there are upp!ing houfes, refort- 
ed to by the failors, who are generally known to be no enemies to 
liquor, nor very {paring of their money, it may, perhaps, be 
doubted whether che produce of this tax is not here fomewhat un- 
deér-sated. 
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rator-fall in Mamee river, a little above, Bull-Bay,. in the 
Wie Port-Royal. 2. The Cafcade, and 3. the Grotto, 
both in. the Parifh of St. Anne. 4. The Fogs in the parifh 
of St. Thomas in the Vale. The laft of thefe will fall under 
our notice, with more propriety, when the latter part of the 
Doétor’s work comes before us: and the three firft appear 
tco immaterial to command a particular regard here; for 
which reafon we fhall, at prefent, take leave of our Author, 
referving the confideration of his natural Hiftory, to an- 


other opportunity. L 





An Effay on the Origin of Human Knowlege. Being a fupple- 
ment to Mr. Locke's Effay on the Human, Underftanding. 
Tranflated from the French of the Abbé de Condillac, Member 
of the Royal Academy of Berlin. By Mr. Nugent. 8vo. 
ss. Nourfe. 


N the year 1689 the celebrated Mr. Locke publifhed his 
Effay concerning human underftanding. In compofing 
that work, he propofed to himfelf, not glory, but improve- 
ment. Unfatisfied with the prevailing opinions of that age, 
concerning the fource from whence knowlege is derived, and 
wanting to inform himfelf how far the human mind could 
proceed with certainty of evidence in its {peculations, he enter- 
ed into his own mind, reviewed the materials of his own know- 
lege, difcovered whence they came, and marked the bounds 
of their extent. His book was the tranfcri;t of that fair and 
accurate enquiry: a tranfcript fo fair, that it always approves 
itfelfto the underftanding of every man capable of peruting it ; 
and fo accurate, that it hath ferved ever fince for the ground- 
work of every other inveftigation of the kind. 

Among the principal books bearing any affinity to Mr. 
Locke’s fubject, there are three which feem to have moft de- 
fervedly attracted the attention of the public: one by the late 
Bithop of Cloyne, printed in the year 1710, entitled, 4 Trea- 
tife concerning the Principles of Human Knowlege. Another by 
the late Lord Bolingbroke, entitled, An Effay concerning the 
Nature, Extent, and Reality of Human Knowlege. And a 
third by the Abbé de Condillac; of which we now proceed 
to give an account. 

his ingenious Abbé divides his work into two parts. The 
firft treats of the materials of our knowlege, and particularly 
of the operations of the mind; and thé fecond, of languagé 
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and method. In the condué of his enquiries on both thefe 
fubjects, he owns his obligations, to. two of our countrymen: 
to Locke, almoft every where ;. and to Warburton, in the 
fecond part of this Effay. This afforded an occafion to Mr. 
Nugent, the Tranflator of this work, to dedicate the book 
to Dr. Warburton. The dedication is followed by the 
Tranflator’s preface, which. gives us a very ftriking pic- 
ture of the philofophic character of our fagacious Abbe, 
whom we cannot but admire for his difinterefted and un- 
biafed perfuit of truth. We are not only pleafed with his 
aim, with the ability he difcovers in accomplifhing his 
intention; and what not only gains our admiration, but 
fixes our efteem, is the ingenuity: and candor with which he 
acknowleges an error, and corrects a miftake. But we refer 
our Readers to the Tranflator’s preface, where they will find 
this account of the Abbé ftrongly fupported, not only by ob- 
fervations on the performance now under our confideration, but 
by a fubfequent piece, entitled, 4 Treatife on Senfation; with 
an analyiis of which, Mr. Nugent has favoured the public. 

The principal defign of the Abbe de Condillac, in the firft 
part of his Effay, is to explain to us how the mind opens, and 
how its funétions fpread. ‘To this firft part, and principal in- 
tention of our Abbé, we fhall at prefent confine ourfelves ; 
for as to the materials of our knowlege, he produces nothing 
new. Our abftract take as follows; it is almoft every where 
in the words of the Tranflator. 

The perception, or impreffion, caufed in the mind by the 
agitation of the fenfes, is the firft operation of the underftand- 
ing. In vain would outward objects folicit the fenfes; the 
mind would never have any knowlege of them, did it not per- 
ceive them. Hence the frft and finalleft degree of knowlege 
is perception. 

But fince perception arifes only from the impreflions made 
on the fenfes, it is certain, that this irft degree of knowlege 
will have more or lefs extent, according as men are organized 
to receive a greater or lefs variety of fenfations. 

Among feveral perceptions, which we are confcious of at 
the fame time, it frequently happens, that we are more ftrong] 
apprized of the cxiftence of one of them, than of that of all 
the reft. Nay, the more our confcioufnefs of fome increafes, 
te more will that of the others diminifh. This operation, by 
which our confcioufnefs concerning particular perceptions is fo 
greatly increafed, that they feem to be the only perceptions 
of which we take notice, I call Attention. 
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I difcern therefore two forts of pefceptions among thofe we 
are confcious of ; fome which we remember at leaft the mo- 
ment after, others which we forget the very moment they are 
imprefied. We not only, in the ordinary courfe of things, 
forget a part of our perceptions; but, fometimes, we forget 
them all. If the feveral objects around me, acting upon my 
fenfes with an almoft equal force, produce perceptions in my 
mind, all of them nearly of the fame degree of vivacity ; and 
if I acquiefce in the impreffion they make, without ftriving 
to obtain a higher degree of confciou{nefs concerning one than 
another ; I fhall retain no idea at all of what has pafled with- 
in me. Let us therefore conclude, that we are incapable of 
giving any account of the greateft part of our perceptions, 
not becaufe we were not con{cious of them, but that we for- 
get them the next moment. 

Our attention is engaged by external objects, in exaét pro- 
portion as they fuit our conftitution, paffions, and ftate of 
life. This fuitablenefs of objects caufes them to a& upon 
us with greater force, and to imprefs us with a more lively 
fenfation. To this it is owing, that when a change is made 
in us, we view the fame objects differently, and form quite 
contrary judginents of them. Men are generally fo apt to be 
deceived by this fort of judgments, that he who at different 
times fees and judges differently, thinks neverthelefs that both 
now and then he fees and judges aright. And this bias be- 
comes fo natural to us, that led thereby to confider objects 
only as they regard ourfelves, we never fail to cenfure the 
conduct of others, as much as we approve our own. 

When objects attract our attention, the perceptions the 
pro!uce within us are connected with our confcioufnefs of 
ourfelves, and of every thing relative to us. Hence it is, that 
confcioufnels not only gives us a knowlege of our perceptions, 
but alfo, if thofe perceptions be repeated, informs us that we 
had them before, and reprefents them as belonging to us, and 
as affeCting, notwithitanding their variety and fucceffion, a 
Being which is always the fame /e/f. Confcioufnefs confider- 
ed in regard to thefe new effects, is a new operation, which 
ferves us every inftant, and is the foundation of experience. 
Without it, cach moment of our life would feem the firft of 
our exiftence, and our know ege would never extend beyond 
a firt perception. I fhall call 1: Remintfcence. 

The progrefs of the operations, whofe analyfis and origin 
have been here explained, is obvious. At firft there is only a 
fimple perception in the mind, which is no more than the im- 
preffion it receives from external objects. Hence arife, in 
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their refpective order, the other three operations. ‘This im- 
preflion, confidered as giving us notice of its prefence or 
exiftence, is what I call confcioufnefs. If the notice we 
take of it is fuch, that it feems to be the only perception of 
which we are confcious, it is properly attention. In fine, 
when it makes itfelf known as having affected the mind be- 
fore, it is reminifcence. Confcioufnefs fays, as it were, to 
the foul, You have a perception, Attention fays, You have 
now only one fingle perception. Reminifcence fays, You 
have now a perception which you had before. 

Experience fhews us, that the firft effe& of attention is, to 
make the perceptions occafioned by objects continue ftill in 
the mind, even when the objeéts themfelves are removed. 
Thefe perceptions are preferved in the fame order, generally 
fpeaking, in which the objects prefented them. By this means 
a chain, or connection, is formed amongft them, from whence 
feveral operations, as well as reminifcence, derive their origin. 
The firft is zagination, which takes place when a perception, 
in virtue of the connection eftablifhed between it and its ob- 
ject by attention, is revived at the fight of the object. 

And yet it is not always in our power to revive the per- 
ceptions we have felt. On fome occafions, the moft we can 
do is, by recalling to mind their names, to recollect fome of 
the circumftances attending them, along with their abftra& 
idea, ‘The operation which produces this effect, I call memory. 

There is ftill another operation, which arifes from the con- 
nection eftablifhed by the attention betwixt our ideas; this 
is contemplation. It confifts in uninterruptedly preferving 
in view the pefception, name, or circumftances, of an object 
vanifhed out of fight. By means of this operation, we are ca- 
pable of continuing to think of a thing, when it ceafes to be 
prefent. ‘This operation we may reduce as we pleafe, either 
to the imagination, or to memory: to the former, if it pre- 
ferves the perception itfelf: to the latter, if it preferves only 
the name, or circumftances of it. 

It is of great importance carefully to diftinguifh the point, 
which feparates the imagination from the memory. 

Between imagination, memory, and reminifcence, there is 
a certain progrefs, by which alone they are diftinguifhed. 
The firft renews the perceptions themfelves ; the fecond brings 
to our mind-only their figns or circumftances; the third makes 
us difcern them as perceptions which we have hat before. 

The connection of ideas can arife from no other caufe than 
from the attention given to them, when they préfented them- 
felves conjunctly to the mind. Hence, as things attra& our 
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attention only by the relation they bear to our conftitution, 
paffions, ftate, or, to fum up all in one word, to our wants ; 
it follows, that attention embraces at once the ideas of wants, 
and of fuch things as are relative to thefe wants, and connects 
them together. 

Our wants are all allied among themfelves, and in fome re- 
fpeéts united one to another, by belonging, as they all of 
them do, to the fame individual perfon ; and the perceptions 
we have of them may be confidered as a feries of fundamental 
ideas, to which all others, within the compafs of our knowlege, 
are linked, fome more clofely, others more remotely. Want 
is conneéted with the idea of the thing proper for relieving it; 
this is connected with the ideas of the place where it is to be 
had; this with the idea of the perfons we have {een there; 
this, in fine, with the idea of fuch pleafures or pains as we 
have felt there, and with many others. A firft fundamental 
idea is connected with two or three others; each of thefe with 
an equal, or even with a greater, number; and fo on. 

Thefe fuppofitions admitted, in order to recollect ideas fa- 
miliar to us, all that is needful on our part is, only to turn our 
attention upon fome of thofe fundamental ideas with which 
they are connected. Now, this is always practicable; be- 
caufe, fo long as we are awake, there is not an inftant in 
which our conftitution, paffions, and fituation, do not excite 
fome one or other of thofe perceptions, which I call funda- 
mental. We mutt therefore fucceed in this with more or lefs 
eafe, as the idea we are willing to revive has a nearer or more 
diftant connection with many, or afew, of our wants. Take 
away this connection, and you deftroy the Imagination and 
Memory. 

All men cannot conneét their ideas with equal force, nor in 
equal number; and this is the reafon why all are not equally 
happy in their Imagination and Memory. This incapacity 
proceeds from the different conformation of the organs, or 
perhaps from the very nature of the foul. 

In order to develop the real caufe of the progrefs and per- 
fection of thefe feveral faculties, Imagination, Contemplation, 
and Memory, we mutt inveftigate what affiftance thefe mental 
operations derive from the ule of figns. 

I obferve that there are three forts of figns. - ft. Accidental 
figns, or fuch objeéts as particular circumftances have con- 
nected with fome of our ideas, foas to render the one proper 
to revive the other. 2dly. Natural figns, or thofe founds of 
voice, and geftures of body, by which nature, ‘in every crea- 
ture, exprefies the paffions of joy, fear, grief; &c. ~ gly. In- 
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ftituted figns, or thofe which we have chofen ourfelves, and 
which bear only an arbitrary relation to our ideas. 

 Thefe figns are not neceflary. for acquiring the habit: of 
thofe mental operations, which precede Reminifcence: for 
Perception and. Confcioufnefs cannot but take place, fo long 
as we are awake, and Attention being no other than that Con- 
{ciou{nefs, which informs us more immediately of theyprefent 
perception, nothing more is wanting to occafion it, than:that 
one object aét upon the fenfes with greater force than another. 

Tho’ a man were entirely divefted of the ufe of arbitrary 
ficns, he might, however, even by the fole aid of .accidental 
figns, make fome advances towards acquiring the habit of Ima- 
gination,or Reminifcence ; that is, at the fight of an object, the 
perception with which that object was connected, might be re- 
vived, and he might know it to be the very fame with what 
he had before. Yet we muft obferve here, that thts would 
not happen, except.when fome extrinfic caufe, or occafion, re- 
placed the object before his eyes: for when it was ablent, he 
would have no poffible means of reviving it of himfelf, having 
no command over any thing connected with it; and conie- 
quently could not retrieve the idea to which it was united, 
And hence it appears, that his imagination would not be. as 
yet in his power. 

With regard to natural figns, thofe founds and geftures ex- 
preflive of the paffions, this man would form them, fo foon as 
he felt the paffions to which they belonged. “They would nor, 
however, with refpect to him, be figns at firft; becaufe,-in- 
ftead of reviving his perceptions, they would as. yet. be .no 
more than confequences of thofe perceptions... But avhen he 
had often felt the fame paflion, and as often broke out into 
the found accompanying it, both would be. fo ftrongly ¢on- 
nected in his imagination, that he could not hear the one, 
without, in fome meafure, experiencing the other. | Then 
would this found. become a fign: but he himfelf would not 
acquire any habit of imagination, till he had, heard it by 
chance; confequently this habit would be no more in_ his 
power than in the cafe preceding. 

Memory,. as we have jeen, confifts entirely inthe. power 
of reviving the figns of our ideas, or the circumftances attend- 
ing them; a.power.which never can take. place, till by the 
analogy of chofen figns, and, an eftablifhed oider among,our 
ideas, the objects:which we would revive, are conneéted with 
fome of our..prefent. wants. In fhort, we cannot.recall a 
thing to mind, tillit be connected with fomething elfe in our 
power. . Now. a man who has only accidental and-natural 
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figns, has nothing at his command. His wants therefore can 
only occafion repeated a&ts of imagination ; confequently he 
hath no memory. 

Hence alfo we may conclyde, that brutes have no memory, 
but are only fupplied with an imagination, which they cannot 
command as they pleafe. 

By following the explications here piven we may frame a 
clear idea of what is commonly called Inftinct, It is imaginati- 
on re-exciting upon, the prefence of an object, fuch perceptions 
as are connected with it, and thereby directing every {pecies 
of animals, without the affiftance of. reflection. 

What we have been faying in 3, oe to imagination and 
memory, may be applied to contemplation, as it refpects ei- 
ther. If it be confidered as retaining perceptions in view, 
then it is plain, that the exercife of it cannot depend upon 
ourfelves, until we have acquired the ufe of inftituted figns ; 
but if it be made to confjft in preferving the figns themfelves 
in view, we can, ‘in this cafe, have no exercife at all of it, 
{fo as to eftablifh a habit. 

So long as we remain without the habit, or voluntary ex- 
ercife and exertion of imagination, contemplation, and me- 
mory ; or whilft the habit of the two firft is not fubordinate 
to our command, we cannot difpofe of our attention as we 
pleafe, For how indeed fhould we difpofe of it, when the foul 
as yet has no operation in her power, but pafles from one » 
object to another, only as fhe is dragged by their different 
impreffions? 

But fo foon as a man comes to conne¢t his ideas with figns 
of his own.chufing, his memory is formed. He begins of 
himielf to difpofe of his imagination, and to give it a new 
habit. For by means of the figns, which he is able to recal 
at pleafure, he revives, or at leaft is capable of reviving, the 
ideas connected with them. He obtains afterwards a greater 
command over his imagination, in proportion as he invents 
more figns, becaufe thereby he procures more means of em- 
ploying it. ‘Thefe particulars fhew in what manner the ufe 
of fizns contributes to the progrefs of imegination, contem- 
plation, 2nd memory. 

No fooner is memory formed, and the habit or exercife of 
imagination in our own power, than the figns recollected by 
the former, and ideas revived by the latter, free the foul from 
all dependence on furrounding objects, Having it now in her 
power to recal whatever fhe has feen, fhe can direét her whole 
attention where fhe pleafes, and transfer it from all prefent 
objects. Our ability to difpofe thus of our attention is en- 
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tirely owing to the. affiftance afforded us by the vivacity of the 
imagination, which is the effect of great memory ; otherwife 
we could not regulate ourfelves, but would be entirely fubject 
to the action of external objects. 

The power of fuccefsfully a plying our attention to differ- 
ent objects at pleafure, or to the different parts of one object 
only, is what. we call, ta reflec?, Thus we diftin€tly perceive 
in what manner reflection arifes from imagination and me- 
mory. Butthe degrees, by which this is effected ought not to 
¢icape our obfervation. ex" 

The very dawn of memory is fufficient to render us mafters 
of the habit of imagination. A fingle arbitrar Haas enough 
to enable a perfon to revive an idea by himfelf. is is cer- 
tainly the firft and fmalleft degree of memory, and of that 
command which we may acquire over imagination. The 
power it gives us of difpofing of our attention, ts the weakeft 
that can be. But fuch as it is, it begins to make us fenfibic 
of the advantage of figns, and incites us to embrace every op- 
portunity on which it may be ‘either ufeful or neceflary for 
us to invent. new ones; by this means the habits of memory 
and imagination are ftrengthened in us, and that of reflection 
improved, which re-acting upon imagination and memory, 
by which itfelf was produced, improves them in its turn. 
Thus thefe operations, by the mutual affiftance they lend, con- 
tribute to each others progrefs, It is by reflection we begin 
to have a glimpfe of the capacity of the mind. So long as we 
do not direct our attention ourfelves, the foul is fubjeét to 
whatever environs it, and poflefles nothing but by extrinfic 
impulfe, But when we become mafters of our own attention, 
and direét it agreeably to our wifhes, then itis that the mind af- 
fumes the difpofal of itfelf, calls or cifmiffes ideas by itfelf, 
and is enriched from its own fund. 

The effect of this operation is fo very great, that thereby 
we controul our perceptions, raifing fome and depreffing others, 
in the fame manner almoft as if we had a power of producing 
and annihilating them. Suppofe I chufe one from among 
thofe which I actuzily experience ; my confcioufnefs of it wi 
immediately becoine fo lively, and that of the reft fo weak, 
that it will appear to be the only one of which I am at all 
confcious. Suppofle again, that next moment I have a mind 
to lay it afide, in order to amufe myfelf entirely with one of 
thofe which made the flighteft impreflion on me; it will feem 
to be annihilated, whilft another emerges from nothing. 

Thus have we at length developed whatever was moft ab- 
{iruie aut difficult to conception in the progrefs of the mind’s 
ope- 
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Origin of Human Knowlege. ‘gr 
operations. Thofe which remain to ‘be fpoken of, are fo 
manifeftly the offspring of reflection, that their origin, in 
fome meafure, explains itfelf = | 

From Reflection, or the power of alipang of our.own 
attention, arifes the power of confidering our ideas feparately, 
for the fame confcioufniefs which intimately informs us of the 
prefence of certain ideas, and this is the very characteriftic of 
attention, informs us alfo that they are diftinét. Were wé 
entirely deftitute of the ufe of reflection, we could not diftin- 
guifo different objeéts, but only in fo far as they fingly made 
a very ftrong impreffion on us; all thofe which acted but 
weakly, would pafs for nothing. 

In diftinguifhing our ideas, we fometimes confider thofe 
qualities which are moft effential to the fubject, as entirely fe- 
parated from it. This is what we more particularly call, to 
abjtraé. 

Reflection, from whence is derived the power of diftinguifh- 
ing ideas, gives us likewife that of comparing them, in order 
to know their relations. This is done by transferring the at- 
tention alternately from one to another, or by fixing it at the 
fame time on many. 

After havin diftin uifhed feveral ideas, we fometimies con- 
fider them co ledtivel » as forming only a fingle notion ; at 
othyy times we prefcind from a notion fome of its compo- 
nent ideas. And this is what we call, to compound or decom- 
pound ideas. 

When we compare our ideas, our confcioufnefs of them is 
the caufe of our knowing, that they are the fame in ‘feveral 
refpects, or that they are not the fame. This twofold ope- 
ration is what we call judging, and is plainly a confequence 
of the other. 

_. From the operation of Judging arifes that of Reafoning ; 
for reafoning is only a concatenation of judgments, depending 





‘one upon the other. 


[have confined myfelf to thefe analyfes, in otder to fhew 
the dependance of the mind’s operations, and how they aré 
gradually originated. We firft have perceptions of which we 
are conicious. We afterwards form a more lively ¢onfciouf- 
nefs of fome perceptions; this becomes attention. Thence 
forward thefe ideas are connected, and confequently we know 
them again to be the fame we had before, and ourfelves the 
fame who had them; this is Reminifcence. When the mind 
revives, Or retains its perceptions, or only revolle ‘ts the figns 
of them; this is Imagination, Contemplation, and Memory : 
but when it difpofes of its own attention, this is Reflection. 
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g2 An Effay on the Writings _ 
In fine, from this laft, all the reft arife. It is properly Re- 
flection which diflinguifhes, compares, compounds, decom- 
pounds, and analyles; for thefe are only different ways of con= 
duting the attention, Hence too Juigrment, Reafoning, and 
Conception, are formed ; and hence reiults the underflanding. 
bus have we, from Mr. Nucent’s tranflation, prefented 
our Readers with adiftin& view, in m'niature, of that ftrong, 
exiculive, and beautiful chain of reaioning, whereby the 
Abbé de Condillac, with a happinefs of genius peculiar to 


himfelf,, ent-1e/ into the human mind, and unraveled all its 
mazes. Numberlefs ‘ine pages, like fo many lefler chains 
depending from the great one, have we been obnged to omit. 


We with, indeed, that the Tranflator had been lefs fgith- 
ful to the words of his original; that there were no French 
idioms to complain of; no obfcurity thrown upon the work, 
by fo many Englifh words introduced in a foreign meaning, 
Yet the Abbé has been fo corre& in explaining his ternts, that 
even :he mere Engtifh reader, tho’ he may meet with his own 
Janguaye very unufually applied, will be able, by a fmall 
deorce of attention, to apprehénd the import of the argu- 
ment, and accompany the Author through all his reafonings. 
We referve the fecond part of this curious Effay for our next 


Review. 
) W 





Conclufion of the Effay on the Writings and Genius of Pope. 
See Review for ‘fune laf. 


_ the profecution of this article, we fhall not undertake to 
analyie the whole of our Author’s obfervations. Where he 
has advanced any thing new, that we fhall fele& ; where any 
thing may with propriety be added, that we fhall endeavour to 
fupply: and where we conceive our Critic to be in an error, 
that we fhall, with due deference, attempt to correét. 
We fhall now begin with the following exquifite lines. 

em In the foul while memory prevails 

The folid force of underftanding fails ; 

Where feams of warm imagination p/ay 

The memo:y’s /oft figures melt away. 


There is hardly in any language,’ fays the Eflayift, ¢ a me- 
taphor more appofitely applied, or more elegantly expreffed, 
than this of the effects of the warmth of fancy. Although 
experience evinces that memory, underftanding, and fancy 
are feldom united in one perfon, yet have there becn fome 
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< few tranfcendent geniufes who have been bleffed with all 
‘ three.” Thofe the Critic recollected were, Herodotus, Pla- 
to, Tully, Livy, Tacitus, Galilzo, Bacon, Des Cartes, 
Malbranche, Milton, Burnet of the Charter-houfe, Berkley, 
and Montefquieu. Do not Cefar, Plutarch, and Pliny the 
younger, among the antients, and Gaffendi, Peirefkius, Pi- 
cus Mirandola, Erafmus, Buchanan, Scaliger, and Barrow 
among the moderns, equally deferve that character? If the 
accounts left us of the admirable Crichton*, may be depend- 
ed on, (and the authorities are ftrong) was he not a greater 
prodigy, in all refpects, than any of thofe we have mentioned? 


One fcience only will one genius fit 
So vaftiis art, fo narrow human wit. 


Upon this hypothefis our Critic gives a pleafing detail of au- 
thors and painters, who when they attemptedahy work out of 
their own walk, have generally failed. But in what follows, 
we conceive he liesopen to fome objection, * The modefty and 
good fenfe of the antients,’ fays he, ‘ is, in this particular, 
as remarkable as in others. “The fame poet never prefumed 
to underftand more than one kind of dramatick poetry, if we 
except the Cyclops of Euripides. A poet never prefumed 
to plead in public, or to write hiftory, or, indeed, any 
contiderable work in profe. The'fame actors never recited 
tragedy and comedy.—T hey feem to have held that univer- 
fality, not to fay diverfity, at which the moderns aims to 
be a gift unattainable by man. We, therefore, of Great 
‘ Britain have, perhaps, the more reafon to congratulate our- 
* felves on two very fingular phenomena: I mean Shake- 
‘ fpear’s being able to pourtray characters fo very different as 
© Falftaff and Macbeth, and Garrick’s being able to perfonate 
€ foinimitably a Lear or an Abel-Drugger.’ 

It is poffible this Gentleman may not allow that Cicero, and 
Pliny the younger, fhould be ftiled poets, but he will not re- 
fufe that title to Ovid, and to Silius Italicus ; and yet Seneca 
tells us, that the former pleaded caufes with great fuccefs, 
and we know that the latter was an eminent orator.+ It is noto- 
rious, that Afinius Pollio brought feveral tragedies on the Ro- 
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* See Mackenzie’s Lives. 
__t Lycophron wrote many Critical Effays in profe; and befides 
his Alexandra, exerciied himifelf,with fair fuccefs,in almoft all the fields 
of pocly, from the loftinefs of trazedy, to the humble fpirit of Ana- 
gram. Iris alfo certain, that the author of the Thebaid wrote 
tragedy, (vid. Juv.) and that the poet Sidonius Apollinaris compoled 
feveral volumes of Letters in proie. Vid. Vit. 
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man ftage, with general applaufe, and yet we have the tefti- 
mony of Horace for his having well nigh completed the Hif- 
tory of the Civil War. Is it certain that Rofcius did not 
wear the Sock as well as the Bufkin? 

Although other poetst have excelled equally in tragedy and 
comedy, yet was Shakefpear, perhaps, the greateft prodigy 
that ever appeared in both: and wereadily join iffue with our 
Author, in the great chara¢ter he gives Mr, Garrick. 

Our Effayift deems Mr. Voltaire the moft univerfal of au- 
thors; and thinks, that either the tragedy of Merope, or the 
Hiftory of Lewis XIV. would alone have immortalized him, 
as he writes almoft equally well both in profe and verfe. 

After all, may not the more eafy acquifition of fcience now 
a-days, by the means of printing, with the impoffibility of a 
writer’s living by anyone fpecies of compolition, particularly 
poetry, be the reafons why many of the moderns have excel- 
led in different walks; and that fome have well nigh completed 
the circle of univerfal knowlege ?—Our Author goes on; 

Thus Pegafus a nearer way to take 

May bo/d/y deviate from the common track, 

From vuigar bounds with brave diforder part, 

And /naich a grace beyond the reach of art. 
Here is evidently, as our Author remarks, a blameable mixture 
of metaphors, where the attributes of the horfe and the writer are 
confounded. We come next to the celebrated fimile of the Alps. 


So pleas’d at firft the tow’ring Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and feem to tread the fky ; 
"1 h’ eternal {nows appear already paft, 
And the firft clouds and mountains feem the laft ; 
But, thofe attain’d, we tremble to furvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d way, 
Ti.’ increafing protpect tires our wand’ring eyes, 
7 Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arife! 
This Comparifon, the Critic obferves, is often mentioned as an 
iittance of Pope’s ftrength of fancy; but, in his opinicn, the 
images are too general and indiftinct ; and he thinks the laf line 
conveys no new Wea to. the mind. Here we beg leave to dif- 
fent from him ; for as the poet has traced the moft exact refem- 
blance between things which, in appearance, are utterly unre- 
Jated to each other, fo alio does he, in the laft line, really 
adda new idea, by making that particular, which before was 
general, Jn fine, we fhall not eafily be prevailed on, not to 
Ipok upon this as one of the be(t fimiles in our language.— 


+ Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben. Jchnfon, and Dryden, 
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After all, however, we queftion if Mr. Pope was not indebt- 
ed for the thought, to the very ingéniows Drummond of 
Hawthornden: out readers'will not be difpleafed with us if 


we cite the paflage. 


Ah! asa pilgrim who the Alps doth pafs ; 

Or Atlas temples crown’d with winter-glafs 5 
The airy Caucafus, the Apennine, 

~ Pyrenes cliffs, where fun doth never fhine 3 
When he fome craggy hills hath over went, 
Begins tothink of relt, his journey {pent : 
Till mounting fome tal! mountain be doth find 
More heights b.fore him than he left behind.* 


We fhall next proceed to: confider what our Author hath 
fubjoined to the following lines. 
Falfe eloquence, like the prifmatie glafs, 
Its gaudy colours fpreads on every place ; 
The face of nature we no more furvey, 
All glares alike, without diftinétion gay. | 


¢ The naufeous affectation of expreffing every thing pomp 
€ oufly and poeticaliy, is no where more vifible than in a poem 
© Jately publithed, entitled Amyntor and Theodora.’ 

We can by no means fubfcribe to this cenfure of Mr. Mal- 
let’s Hermit. Without attempting to particularize what may 
be deemed the more poetical parts of this poem, we fhall only 
add, that whoever can read the Di/covery in the fecond canto, 
aud efpecially the Recovery of Theodora in the third, with- 
Out tears, has not the feeling of a man: in thefe, Nature 
{peaks her own language. Does our Critic afcertain the cir- 
cumftances when poetry.or plain language fhould be ufed? 


* The poem from whence thefe pi€turefque lines are extractec, 
being addreffed to the Deity, the fimile is thus applied. 
So while I wou'd me raife 
To the unbounded limits of thy praife, 
Some part o’ th’ way [I thought to have o’er-run, 
But now I fee how fcarce I have begun ; 
With wonders new my {pirits range poffelt, 
And wandering waylefs in a maze, them reft. 


Drummond was not only an excellent verfifier, for thof: times, but has 
as mach poetical thought in him as any of his cotemporaries in Eng- 
land. His poems intitled Porth-Fea‘ting and Mzliades, not to mention 
his famous Macaronic piece Polemo-\siddiva, and many others, are 
roofs of this. Ben Johnfon walked from London to Drummond’s 
ieat in the neighhourhood of Edinburgh, to pay our northern bard 
a vifir, The topics of their difcourfe are ftill preferved ia the Edin- 
burgh edition of Drummond's works, folio, 1711. ' 
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He blamés Pope for ‘ey profaic in morals, and here ‘he 
cenfures Mallet for ufing figures in narration,—But to go on 
with our Author and his citations. 


Where’er *’ou find the cooling weflern breeze, 
In the next Jine it -whifties through the trees. 


© Unvaried rhymes,’ fays he, * highly difguft readers of a good 
t ear.’ If the rhymes are good the ear cannot be offended. 
The mind, indeed, may, as by the firft rhyme the fecond 
may be guefled, by which the compofition lofes the charm 
of novelty. 

© We have not,’ he adds, § many compofitions where new 
© and uncommon rhymes are introduced.’ Hehas, however, 
mentioned fome poets who have been ftudious of this beauty, 
Parnelle, Pitt’s Vidap Weft’s Pindar, Thomfon’s Caftle of 
Indolence,; and the author of an Ode on Summer, Thefe 
hew rhymes, however, do no great honour to their in- 
Ventors. | 

When fpeaking of the lines imeant as inftances of adapting 
the found to the tenfe, the Critic might have fhewn that they 
are taken from Vida, lib. IIId. The Italian poet, however, 
in his exemplifications, is not chargeable with the fault juftly 
imputed by the Rambler to thofe of Pope. 

Our Critic remarks on the following lines, 

Now they who reach Parnaffus’ lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to fpurn fome others down. 


That * the arts ufed by Addifon to fupprefs the tifing merit 
© of Pope, which ate now fully laid open, give one pain 
*.to behold, to what mean setilecss envy and malignity will 
© compel a gentleman and a genius to defcend, It is certain, 
© that Addifon difeouraged Pope from inferting the machinery 
© in the Rape of the Lock; that he privately infinuated that 
© Pope was a Tory and a Jacobite, and had a hand in writin 
© the Examiners; that Addifon himfelf tranflated the frit 
© book of Homer, publifhed under Tickel’s name; and that 
t he fecretly encouraged Gildon to abufe Pope, in a virulent 
© pamphlet, fcr which Addifon paid Gildon ten guineas.’ 

As we cannot fuppofe this Author would publith thefe things 
againit aman of Mr. Addifon’s character, without fufficient 
proofs of theircertainty, fo ought he, in juftice, to have fub- 
es them to the accufation. If Addifon was guilty of thefe 

afenefies, his moral writings ought only to make him the 
more deteftable. 

* The common opinion,” fays our Critic, * that the reigit 
® of Charles the feeond was the Auguftan age in England, is 
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t exceffively falfe. A juft tafte was by no means yet formed. 
‘ Whiat ons called makin oy was alone ftudied and applaud- 

«ed. Rochefter is faid to have had no idca of better poetry 

¢ than Cowlcy’s. The King was'perpetually quoting Hudi- 

‘ bias. The negleét of fuch a poem as the Paradife Loft, 

‘ will for ever remain a monument of the bad tafte that pre- 

« vailed. It may be added, that the progrefé of philological 

‘ Jearning, and of what is called the Belle Lettres, was, per- 

‘ haps, Sftrudted by the inftitution of the Royal Society, 

‘© which turned the thoughts of men of genius to phyfical en-. 
© quiries. Our ftile in profe was but beginning to be polifhed; 
¢ altho’ the di@tion of Hobbs is fufficiently pure: which philofo- 

© pher, and notthe florid Sprat, was the claflicof that age.’ 

If Cowley had not wrote Effays, Dryden Prefaces, Cla- 
rendon his Controverfial Pieces and his Hiftory, we fhould, 
pethaps, have agreed with our Author, There were, how- 
ever, fome profe compofitions in the time of Charles the firft, 
which, for a manly flow of diction, and a rotunditas fententia- 
rium, have not yet been furpaffed. 

Wecome next to this Writer’s comment on the following 
couplet. 

With mean complacence ne’er betray your trait, 
Nor be fo civil as robe unjutt. 

© Our poet,’ fays he, © prattifed this excellent precept in 
© his conduct to Wycherly, whofe pteces he correcéed with 
© equal freedom and judgment. But Wycherly, who had 
© a bad heart, and an infufferable fhare of vanity, and 
‘ who was one of theprofefied wits of thelaf{ mentioned age, 
© was foon difgufted at this candour of Pope’s, infomuch that 
‘ -he came to an open and ungenerous rupture with him,’ 

Does not the Critic here make rather too free with the hearts 
of other men? Itis, however, evident, that Pope, who muft 
have known W. better than Mr, ****** could .poffibly do, 
thought differently cf that{pirited and witty comic writer ; for, 
in one of -his Letters, written after Wycherly’s' death, he 
bears exprefsteftimony to the probity of his departed friend. 

But to return: 

Fiorace ftill charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method tals us into fenfe. 


After agreeing with Mr. Hurd,* that the Epiftle to the Pifo’s 
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_™ Althowgh we thiale that this excellent Commentator has fhewn 
ey connexion of the ieveral parts of that poan, is not Horace fill 
ola able ‘ 2uVone . r : ae 
aeneable i or having Wrapt it up in fuch a manner that the peripi 
“aciy ef to mary ages was not fullicient te develope it? 
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is ftrictly methodical, and not acompleat Art of Poetry, but 
folely confined to the ftate and defects of the Roman drama, , 
our Author thus proceeds. ‘ It feems alfo to be another com. 
‘© mon miftake, that one of Horace’s charaéteriftics. is the 
{ublime; of which, indeed, he has given a very few ftrokes, 
and thofe taken from Pindar, and, probably, from Alczus. 
His excellence lay in exquifite obfervations on human life, 
and in touching the foibles of mankind with a delicate 
urbanity. It is eafy to perceive this moral turn in all his 
compofitions. The writer of the Epiftles is difcerned in 
the Odes. Elegance, not Sublimity, was his grand charac- 
teriftic.’ 
How frugal is our Critic of his praife? Horace undoubt- 
edly pofleffed elegance in a very eminent degree, and many of 
his Odes are moral and fatyric; but can no poet who draws 
images from familiar life, and makes remarks that come home to 
mens bufinefs and bafoms, be fublime? What then muft be- 
come of Pindar, whofe Odes abound with ethic fentences °— 
But why muft Horace have borrowed his very few Arokes of 
the fublime from Pindar and Alceus? How far the Roman 
borrowed from the Lefbian poet, whom he regarded with a’ 
fing. lur reverence, as the Critic cannot determine, fo was there 
no occafion for the infinuation. ‘The old Scholiafts mention 
but one or two lines ¢ which Horace tranflated from Alczus ; 
and had there been more, thofe gentlemen, who were fuffici- 
en ly fond of fhewing their reading, would not have failed to 
have qu tedthem. Befides, as the ha'red of tyranny was the 
characterifiical excellence of Alczeus, could the courtier of 
Auguftus imitate him in that? And as to his love and focial 
compoiition , delicacy, not fublimity, feems to be their per- 
fection. We, indeed, know that Horace has made freer with 
the [heban bard. Yet how many imitations have Critics, 
after all their fearch, been able to find in the Roman Lyrift? 
not above half a dozen paflages ;* and we will venture to af- 
firm, that they have not changed conditions forthe worfe, and’ 
that the Pindarum quifquis Studet emulari, not only fhews that 
Horace could be as fublime as Pindar, when he chofe it, but 
throws the ballance of literary obligation on Horace’s fide. 
But leit that Ode fhould not equally ftrike our ingenious 
Critic, he is defired to confider the following Odes, and then 
to declare if there are any in Pindar fuperior to them, viz. 


Odes 15, 355 375 of the firft book; Odes 1, 13 (which the 
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+ Ode xviii. Lib. 1. 
* Oce xii, lib, 1. is the mot remarkable imitation. 
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+: thinks the beft in Horace) and 19, of the fecond book ; 
ot efpectally Ode 1, 3, 4, the Character of Regulas in the 
sth, and the 25th of the third book ; Ode 4,9, and 14 of 
the fourth book, not to mention fome of the Epodes. 
‘Indeed Horace, in his Satyres and Epiftles, modeftly dif- 
claims not only all title to fublimity, but even to poetry 5 and 
in his Odes often fays, that his Mufe was not fuited to dubje¢ts 


of grandeur, but fung 
Convivia et prelia virginum, 
Seftis in juvenes unguibus acrium, 
Non prater folitum levis. 
Yet can we by no means agree with him. 
To go on: 
In grave Quintilian’s copious work we find, 
The jufteft rules and cleareft method join’d. 
To recommend Quintilian, fays the Critic, very juftly, barely 
for his method, and to infift merely on this excellence, is be- 
low the merit of one of the moft rational and elegant of Ro- 
man writers. As no author ever adorned a {cientifical treatife 
with fo many beautiful metaphors, he afforded matter for a 
more appropriated and poetical character. 

Art. 42. After praifing the abrupt addrefs to Longinus,* 
he adds,+ the tafte and fenfibility of Longinus were exquifite, 
but his obfervations were too general, and his method too 
loofe. The precifion of the true philofophical critic is loft in 
the declamation of the florid rhetorician. 

Ait. 43. 

From the fame foes, at Jaft, both felt their doom, 
And the fame age faw learning fall and Rome. 

Our author remarks, that tho’ it was the opinion of Longi- 
nus, Shaftfbury, and Addifon, that arbitrary governments are 
pernicious to the fine arts as well as to the {ciences ; yet mo- 
dern Hiftory has afforded an example to the contrary. 
Painting, fculpture, and mufic have been feen to arrive at a 
high perfection in Rome, notwithftanding the fuperftition and 
flavery that reign there: nay, that fuperitition itflf has been, 
highly productive of thefe fine arts: tor with what enthufiafm 
muft a popifh painter work for an altar piece ?—That the fine 
arts, in fhort, are naturally attendant upon power and Juxury. 
But the fciences require unlimited freedom to raife them to 
their full vigour and growth. Ina monarchy there may be po- 


* Thee, bold Longinus, all the Nine in{pire, 
And blefs their Critic with the poet’s fire. 
t As Mr. Hurd had obferved before him. 
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ets, printers, and muficians; but orators, hiftorians, and phi. 
lofephere can exift in a republic alone. . He proceeds... 

A fecond-deluge learning thus o*er-run, os hy 

And the Monks finifh’d what the Goths begun. 
Every cuftom and opinion that can degrade humanity, ‘was 
to be found,’ fays the Effayift, “in the times here alluded 
to. The moft cruel aa and the grofleft fuperftition 
reigned without controul. Men feemed to have loft not on- 
ly the light of learning, but of their common reafoning, 
Duels, Divinations, the Ordeal, and al] the oppreffive cuf- 
toms of the feudal laws, were univerfally pra@tifed: =Witch- 
craft, Poffeffions, Revelations, and Aftrology, were gene. 
rally believed. The clergy were fo ignorant, that in fome 
of the moft folemn acts of Council, fuch words as thefe, as 
my Lord Bifbop cannot write hinfelf, at bis requeft I have 
‘ fubferibed. “Whey were at that time fo profligate, as topublith 
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© abfolutions for any one who had killed his father, mother, 


¢ fiftet, or wife, or had committed the moft enormous pol- 
« Jutions.’ 

This juft and animated picture evidently dhews, that /uper- 
Jlition and tyranny are, in their natural tendency, not only des 
ftructive of the fciences, but of the arts of beauty. And if 
Taflo and Raphael flourhed in arbitrary governments, their 
fuccefs was owing to the {miles of the court. What poets, 
painters, or muficians has eaftern de{potifm produced ? 

But, however, let us not load the clergy of the middle cen- 
turies with more odium than they deferve. What dleargiin 
was then known in Europe, they, and they only,.-pofiefled, 

At length Erafmus, that great injur’d name, 
(The glory of the priefthood, and the fhame) 


Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 
_ And drove thofe holy Vandals of the ilage. 


Our Critic wifhes Mr. Pope had drawn a fuller portrait of ‘this 
wonderful man, of whom, according to our Author, he ap- 
pears to have been fo fond, as to declare in his Letters, that 
he had fome defign of writing his life in Latin.* 


* This is not ftrily true. Some lines in the Effay on Criticifm, 
and particularly thofe relating to Erafmu:, having difpledfed: many 
bigotted Catholics, Pope fays, in one of his Letters.to the Honour- 
able J.C. that if they did not fuffer the mention of Erafmus to 
pafs unregarded, he fhould be forced to do that for his reputation 
which he would never do for his own; that is, to vindicate fo great 
a light of his Church from the malice of pali times, and the igno- 
France 
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This defeét our Author has, however, well-fupplied’s and 
the picture he has drawn of that celebrated Hollander, is one 
of the moft fhining paflages in the book: —to which we refer, 
and proceed with the Poem. 

; «But fee each Mufe in Leo’s golden days | 

d Starts from her france, and trims her wither’d bays; ! 
at Rome’s anciént genius o’er its ruins fpread 

. Shakes off the duft, and rears his rev’rend head. 


* | TheCritic, on this beautiful paflage, adds, with juftice, one 
* | ageof learning to the four mentioned by Voltaire. 
ee The firft age is that of Philip and Alexander, the fecond 
y that of Ptolomy Philadelphus King of Egypt, ca is the age 
e | added by our Author) the third is the age of Julius Cefar 
is and Auguftus, the fourth is that of Julius II. and of Leo &, 
Ad and the laftis that of Lewis XIV. in France, and of King 
h William and Q. Anne in England. In thefe feveral ages, the 
‘| human mind exerted itfelf in an extraordinary manner, ag 
- | literature and the fine arts then attained to a perfection not 
| equalled in other periods. The Critic has given us a lift of 
'*. | the extraordinary men who flourifhed in thofe ages, but in all 
| of them has omitted fome eminent names. = , 
if § We come now to the encomium on Mr, Walfh. 
i : Sy‘hiate was Walth, the Mufes judge and friend. 
_ Upon this he makes the following excellent remark. 
~ | ‘ If Pope has given too advantageous a character of Walfh, 
i |  £ it muft be attributed te friendthip racher than judgment. 
' © Walth was in general a frigid, flimfy writer.. But ics owed 


* much to Walfh; it was he who gave him an important piece 
§ of advice in his early youth; for he ufed to tell our author, that 
* there was one way-left him by which he might.excel any of 
‘ his predeceflors ; which was by correétné/s :. that though, in- 
* deed, we had feveral great poets, we as yet-could boaft of 
* none that were perfectly correc?, and that, therefore, he 





a _ _ § advifed him to make this quality his particular ftudy. 
| S Correétue/s is a vague term, frequently ufed without mean- 
* ing and precifion. Jt is perpetually the naufeous cant of 
d the French Critics and their pupils, that the Englith writers 
n , _ are generally incorrect. If Correctnels implies an abfence of pet- 
rf . ty faults, this, perhaps, may be granted. If it means that be, 
| caufe their tragedians have avoided the irregularities of Shake- 
a peat, and have obferved:a jufter ceconomy in their Fables, 
nat 
o- rance of the prefent, in a language which micht extend farther than 
CG that in which the trifle (as he is pleafed to call it) about Criticifm 


Was written, 
© that 
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that thérefére their Athalia is perferable to Lear,’ the notion 
$ is abfurd. The Henriad is free from any grofs faults ; brit 
¢. who will dare to rank it with the Paradife Lofi? The decla- 
© mations with which fome of their -moft perfect tragedies a- 
* bound, may be reckoned as-contrary to the nature of that 
© fpecies of poetty, and as deftructive of its end, as the fools 


© boaft fome excellent Critics, particularly Boffu, Boileau, 
*® Fenelon, and Brumoy, cannot be denied; but “that thy 
“ are fufficient to form a tafie upon, without having recourfe to 











‘ or B geet of Shakefpear. That the French may 


* the genuine fountains of all polite literature, I mean the Gre- 


“ cian wiiters, noone but a om ner Scio? can allow. 


‘ T conclude thefe reflections with:a remarkable fact. In | 


© no polifhed nation, after Critici{m has been much ftudied, and 
© the rules of writing eftablilbed, bas any very extraordinary 


© work ever appeared. ‘This has vifibly been the cafe in Greece, | 
¢ in Rome, and in France, after Ariftotle, Horace, and Boi- | 


< Jeau, had written their Arts of Poetry. In our own coun- 


* try, the rules of the drama, for inftance, were never more [ 


“ compleatly underftood than at prefent, yet what uninte- 
© refting, though faultle/s tragedies have we lately feen ?” 
We conceive this Jaft obfervation is not hiftorically true. 


Was ever critical knowlege more generally known than in the © 
time of Ptolomy Philadelphus? but did the poetical conffella- | 
tion that adorned’ that period produce no very extraordinary | 
work? Has any ace left us a more wroriderfal perform. © 


ance than Lycophron’s Alexandra ? If Shakefpear and Lee 
are fo much praifed for hitting off the fhort charaéter of a 
frantic perfon, what an atchievement was it to fil] a whole 
— with the fingle reprefentation of a poffeffed woman! 
n drawing the image of common madnefs, it is enough to be 


bandfomely abfurd; but when the Srenzy is fuppofed to be di- 
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vine, and the fit to proceed from a miraculous tranfport, then | 


there muft be a dark con/iftency of {peech as well as an appear. 
ing diftraéion; there muft be the ob/cure certainty as well as 
the open fury of an oracle. This Lycophron has performed 
to admiration; and thofe who can read that poem ntuft ac- 
knowlege, that it is one of the mo/? original pieces of anti- 


quity. But further, is there nothing very extraordinary in 


Callimachus’s Hymns, efpecially thofe to Jupiter, and Apollo! 
nothing in the Idylliums of Theocritus? Did not the latter 
invent and bring to perfection, a fpecies of poetry, for which 
he will be admired for ever? Is there nothing very extra- 
ordinary in the Phenomena of Aratus, which Cicero took the 
trouble to tranflate? If the Critic means, by a very extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary work, an Epic Poem, he muft. go a little further 
back than the time of Ariftotle, for we may venture to affirm, 
that Homer has exhaufted all the great fources of heroic in- 
vention ; fothat nothing has been added by his poetical pofte- 
rity. The inventive faculties are much more circumfcribed 
than is commonly fuppofed. A few fimple ideas are all its 
exhauftlefs ftores. Our Author has not fufficiently attended 
to this when he accufes Pope of barrennefs. _He who inriches 
a work with a new moral fentiment, is as much an inventor as 
he who recites a tale of fancy. But what poet ever intro- 
duced fo many new things, in that way, as Pope? If the 
Critic does not allow that there is any thing very extraordinary 
in Lucan, Statius, Silius Italicus, and Valerius Flaccus, he 
will not deny that epithet to Taffo’s Gierufalemme Liberata ? 
and yet it is certain that Ariftotle’s Poetics had been publifhed 
with an excellent Commentary by Caftelvetro, (not to menti- 
en four Treatifes on Poetry, and particularly one on Heroic 
Poetry, by Taffo’s father) long before the Jerufalem was com- 

fed ; and was not the Heroic Comic invented in that coun- 
try but the Jaft century? We recollect no poem of a very ex- 
traordinary nature produced in France before Boileau publifhed 
his Art of Poetry. If any exception, be brought in favour 
of fomeof Corneile’s pieces, we afk, was he ignorant of Arif- 
totle? 

The fourth fection is confined to obfervations on the Rape 
of the Lock, Here we have the moft ftriking conviction, 
how much the Critic was pleafed with his fubject ; for 
he really infpires his readers with the fatisfactiqn he felt. And 
in juftice to this part of his work, we muft obferve, that 
where all is fo excellent, extracts muft prove inadequate to its 
merit; and therefore the original fhou!d be confulted, 

The Heroic-comic Poem, the Author rightly obferves, was 
unknown to the antients; and becaufe more delicate in its re- 
prool, and more engaging from its narrative nature, may juit- 

y be efteemed the moft excellent kind of fatyr. And if the 
moderns have excelled the antients in any {pecics of writing, 
it feems to be in this. 

Taffoni, (according to ourAuthor) or Bracciolini, firft intro- 
duced the hervi-comic into Italy, 2s Boileau* did into France; 
Garth+ imitated him in England, and Pope furpaffed them all.t 

The Critic’s account of the Secchia rapita, and of the Ly- 


frit is very cnt:rtaining ; but we cannot help binking, that 
€ has allowed tov little originality, (to ule an expreilion of 
* T etre : , 
In his Lutrin ¢ In hi: Di'penfary, 


f In his Rape of the Loc. 
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his own) to Dr. Garth’s performance ; nor can we conceive 
how he could venture to mention the Sangrado of Le Sage as 
a better fatyr on Phyficians than the Difpenfary, But as an 
examination of thefe matters would lead us wide of our pur- 
pofe, we fhall only obferve, that we think it no exaggerated 

anegyric to fay, with him, that the Rape of the Lock is the 
belt fatyr extant ;—that it contains ‘ the trueft and livelieff 
* picture of modern life, and that the fubject is of a more 
¢ elegant nature, as well as more artfully conducted than that 
© of any other heroj-comic poem. Pope here appears in the 
¢ light of a man of gallantry, and of a therough knowlege 











¢ of the world; and, indeed, he had nothing in his carriage | 


$ of that affeCted fingularity, which has induced fame men of : 


‘ frais to defpife, and depart from, the eftablifhed rules of pa. 
© jitenefs and civil life.’ 

The Critic then praifing the Splendid Shilling, the Mufci- 
pula, and the Scribleriad of Mr. Cambridoe,* thus concludes, 
‘ If fome of the moft candid among the French Critics begin 
to acknowlege, that they have produced nothing in point of 
fublimity and majefly equal to the Paradife Loft, we may 


fine turned raillery, on which they have fo much valued 


of the Lock, Jt is in this compa/ition that Pape pringtpall 


* gular judgment and artifice.’ 


The fifth feétion contains obfervations on the Elegy to an 


unfortunate Lady, and the Epilogue to Jane Shore. 

The firft of thefe pieces, as it came from the heart, fo the 
Critic juftly fliles it, very tender and natural ; more fo than any 
other copy of verfes, (to ufe a phrafe he has not difdained to 
adopt) of our author. He prailes the ftriking abruptnefs, and 
{trong imagery, of the beginning, the execration on the Lady's 


* In enumerating the mock-heroic poems of Englifhmen, out 
Author takes no notice of Addifon's Battle of the Pygmies andCranes, 


‘his Machine Gefticulantes and Bowling Green in Latin, and of 


Mr. Somervile’s Hobbiaol, which has none of the faults impute 
ed by Mr. Cambridge to the Lutrin, the Difpenfary, the Rape of 
the Lock, and the Dunciad. 

relations, 


alfo venture to afhrm, that in point of delicacy, elegance, | 


themfelves, they have produced nothing equal to the Ray 
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appears a Poet, in which be has dijplayed more imaginatryy | 
than in all his other warks taken together. It fhould, howe 
ever, be remembered, that he was not the firit former of | 
thofe beautiful machines the Sylphs, on which his claim to | 
imagination js chiefly founded ; he found them exifting res | 
ally to his hand, but has, indeed, employed them with fin 
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relations, who had driven her to that deplorable extremity, 
the defolation of the family, for its lively circumftances and 
profopopaia, the incident of her dying in a foreign country, 
and the poetical ufe he’has made of her being denied the rite 
of fepulture, from the manner of her death. 


What tho’ no facred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow’d dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb ? 
Yet fhall thy grave with rifing flow’rs be dreft, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaft : 
There fhall the Morn her earlieft tears beftow, 
There the firft rofes of the year fhall blow. 


¢ If this Elegy be fo excellent,’ adds the Critic, ‘ it may 
© be afcribed to this caufe, that the occafion of it was real; 
© for it is an indi/putable maxim, that nature is more powerful 
‘ than fancy; that we can always feel more than we can ima- 
‘ gine; and that the moft artful fiction muft give way to 
© truth,’ 

There is fome obfcurity in this indif/putable maxim. When 
a genius copies nature, yet engages his heroe in adventures 
which, though they never did happen to any one perfon, 
might have happened, may not our tears be as plentiful 
and genuine as thofe that are fhed for any accident, how- 
ever well attefted by hiftorians? Forinftance, do we not 
feel as much concern for Amyntor in the Hermit, as if his 
diftrefles had been founded in hiftory? Nay, has not 
Fancy here the advantage of Truth? for, by felecting 
circumftances from the whole poffible round of mifery, fhe 
may engage the heroe of the piece in events, which never yet 
were the lot of one man. We willingly, indeed, allow that 
we are lefs interefted in the diftreffles of mere imaginary Beings, 
Milkah* affects us lef in her fufferings than Clarifla. 

‘ Pope’s Prologue to Addifon’s Cato is fuperior,’ fays our 
Author, ¢ to any of Dryden’s Prologues. Thofe of Dryden 
* are fatyrical and facetious, this of Pope is folemn and fu- 
‘ blime. Dryden’s contain general topics of wit and criti+ 
* cifm, and may precede any play; Pope’s Prologue to Cato 
* is appropriated to the tragedy it was defigned to introduce, 
‘ as the moft ftriking images and allufions it contains, are 
* taken with judgment from fome pafiages in the life of Cato 
* himfelf.”, Of thisthe Critic produces two fine inftances. 
See the Effay itfelf. 


* yt ay ; ier f 
P The name of a Fairy ina beautiful poem of Tickel’s, on Ken- 
'ng'on garden. 
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© With refpect to fprightly turns and poignancy of wit, 
the prologues of Dryden have not been equalled. ‘The 
reader may find twenty of them in the firft edition of the 
firft volume of Tonfon’s Mifcellanies. Many of them were 
written on occafion of the players going to Oxford; a cuf- 
tom, for the neglect of which no good reafon can be affign- 
ed, except, perhaps, that even the players muft now, for- 
footh, follow the contemptable cant of decrying that moft 
learned Univerfitv, and of doing nothing that may contri- 
‘ bute to its pleafure and emolument.’ 

From fome former paflages in this Eflay, we fufpected that 
the Author had been an Oxonian ; but the laft quotation is a 
proof, next to demonftration, that he is little acquainted with 
that moft learned univerfity ; otherwife he muft have known, 
that the Vice-Chancellors alone have the power of allowing 
plays to be acted in that city, and within five miles of it; and 
that, therefore, thofe Gentlemen, and not they who decry 
the univerfity, would feem reprehenfible if the Oxonians are 
either deprived of pleafure or emolument. But to do juitice 
to all, the Vice-Chancellors may be vindicated in their prohi- 
bition of plays; it was intended to prevent the youth from 
being debauched, and other bad confequences.* Perhaps 
if plays could now be performed without women, as former- 
ly, Oxford might again have theatrical reprefentations. 

The Prologue leads the Critic to confider the Tragedy itfelf, 
which he blames as deftitute of action, pathos, and even cha- 
racter, and as taking up more time than it needed; but he 
does not do juftice to the fublimity of fome of the fpeeches, 
and the philofophical precifion of the fentiments. The fimile 
of Mount Atlas, and of the traveller {mothered in the defert, 
he allows to be in character, but thinks them fufficiently ob- 
vious. That of the mountain is, indeed, obvious, and has 
it the lefs propriety on that account? But how can the fi- 
mile of the traveller be ftiled obvious, when it is the firft of 
the kind in the Englifh tongue? After all, both the fimilies, 
in our opinion, are out of place, as the inftances are few, 
where a comparifon can be introduced in tragedy with any fort 
of propriety. 

The Effayift thinks the loves of Marcia and Juba, of Lucia 
and Portius, are vicious and infipid Epifodes; and fays, the 
* debafe the dignity, anddeftroy the unity, of the fable.’ In- 
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* Such bad confequences have actually happened in that very 
Univeificy ; of which milances might be mentioned. 
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deed, where love is only the fecondary paflion, in a play, itcan 
never greatly affect. 

From hiscriticifm on this tragedy, theAuthor proeeds tocon- 
fider Mr. Addifon’s other writings. The Letter from Italy he 
thinks no way equal to a fubje&t fo fruitful of genuine poetry, 
and which might have warmed the mott cold and correct ina- 
gination. ¢ One would have expected (adds he) a young tra- 
© veller, in the height of his genius and judgment, would 
‘ have broke out into fome ftrokes of enthufiafm. With what 
¢ flatnefs and unfeelingnefs has he fpoken of ftatuary and 
‘ painting? Raphael never received a more phlegmatick elo- 
‘ gy. The flavery and fuperftition of the prefent Romans 
© are well touched upon, towards the conclufion; but I will 
¢ venture to name a little piece, on a parallel fubject, that 
© greatly excels this celebrated Letter, and in which are as 
¢ much lively and original imagery, {trong painting, and man- 
‘ ly fentiments of freedom, as I have ever read in our Jan- 
‘ guage. It is a Copy of Verfes written at Virgil’s tomb, and 
‘ printed in Dodfley’s fourth volume of Mifcellanies.’ 

Never was any thing more unjuft than the chara¢cter here 
given us of Mr. Addifon’s Letter from Italy. What can be 
more poetical than his defcription of the Italian rivers, and 
efpecially of the Po?’ 


Fir'd with a thoufand raptures I furvey 
Eridanus through flowery meadows ftray, 
The King of Floods! that rolling o’er the plains, 
The tow’ring Alps of half their moifture drains, 
And proudly fwoln with a whole winter’s fnows, 
Diftributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 


What more beautiful than 


Sometimes, mifguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look for ftreams immortaliz’d in fong 3 

That lof in filence and oblivion lie, 

Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry ! 
Yet run for ever by the Mufe’s fkill, 

And in the fmooth defeription murmur ftill. 


Nor is the defcription of the Tyber lef picturefque. This 
however, we fhall, omit together with his elegantly fublime 
compliment to Lord Hallifax, and only afk the impartial 


reader, whether the following lines are deftitute of poetical 
enthufiafm. 


See how the golden groves around me f{mile, 
That fhun the coaft of Britain's ftormy ifle, 

Or when tranfplanted, and preferved with care, 
Curfe the cold clime, and ftarve in northern air. 
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Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 
To nobler taftes, and more exalted {cents : 
Be | E’en the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
4 | And trodden weeds fend out a rich perfume. 
fi Bear me fomeGod to Baia’s gentle feats, 
i Or cover me inUmbria’s oreen retreats 5 
<2 Where weftern gales eternally refide, 
1} And all the feafonslavifh all their pride: 
¥ Blofoms, and fruits, and flowers, together rife 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 


Is not the defcription of the ruins of Rome nobly animated, 
and particularly the four laft lines ? 


Where the old Romans deathlefs a&ts difplay’d, 
Their bafe degenerate progeny upbraid : ‘ 
Whole rivers here forfake the fields below, 
And, wond'ring -t their height, through viry channels flow*, | 
‘. Nor can we think Mr. Addifon’s verfes on Statuary, and on | 
Raphael, fo flat and unfeeling as the Critic reprefents them. 
Still co new fcenes my wandering Mufe retires, 
; And the dumb foow of breathing rocks admires ; 
Where the {mooth chiffel all its force has fhown, 
And foftned into fichh the rugged ftene. 
In folemn filence, a majeftic band, 
Heroes, and Gods, and Roman Conjuls fand. 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 
And Emperors in Parian marble frowa ; 
While the bright Dames to whom they humbly fed, 
Still fhow the charms that their proud bearts fabdu'd. 

If the encomium on Raphael is lefs animated, the following 
lines, however, exhibit a picture more lively and glowing than 
any that ever flowed from the pencil of that wonderful artitt: 
as the moral, too, is well worthy of a Briton. , 

How has kind Heav’n adorn’d the happy land, 

And fcatter’d bleflings with a wafteful hand ! 

But what avail her unexcaufled fores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her funny foores, | 
With all the gifts that beaven and earth impart, ' 
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The fimiles of nature, and the charms of art, ' 
While proud Opprefion in ber vallies r ONS, . 
And Tyranny ufurps ber happy plains ? ( 


TLe poor inbabitant beholds in vain 

The red'ning orange, and the frelling grain 
TF oylels be fees the growing o:/s and wines, 
And in the myrtle’s fragrant /eade repines ; 
Starucs, in the midft of nature's bounty curf?, 
And in the lguden vineyard dies for thirft.— 
* The aqueduct. 
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Indeed the flavery and fuperftition of the Romans are fo well 
touched upon, towards the conclufion, that none but the au- 
thor of the verfes he fets in competition with Addifon, or the 
Author’s very partial friend, could ever have dream’d of the 
parallel; yet are we far from denying that Copy of Verfes its 
due merit. 

‘ That there are many well wrought defcriptions,’ adds the 
Critic, ‘ and even pathetic ftrokes in the Campaign’ (which 
he elfewhere calls a Gazette in rhyme) ‘ it would be ftupidity 
‘and malignity to deny. But furely the regular march 
‘ which the poet has obferved, from one town to another, as 
if he had been a Commiflary of the army, cannot well be 
© excufed,’ 

Mr. Voltaire, however, (whcfe judgment our Author, on 
other occafions, has readily adopted, and whom we all know 
to be not over partial to the Englifh poets) thought very dif- 
ferently of the Campaign. That fpirited author, after de- 
fcribing the battle of Blenheim, thus proceeds; Les remerci- 
ments des Chambres du parlement, ceux des villes & des bour- 
gades, les acclamations d’ Angleterre furent Je premier priz 
quil recut de fa victoire. Le poeme du celebre Addijon, monument 
plus durable que le palais de Blenheim, eft compte, par cette na- 
tion guerriere et favante, parmi les recompenfes les plus ho- 
norables du Duc de Marlborough. But to return to our Cri- 
tic; who is fo candid as to allow due praife to fome other 
parts of Mr. Addifon’s works, particularly his profe pieces. 
‘ In various parts,’ © of his profe Eflays, are to be found 
many ftrokes of genuine and fublime poetry, many marks 
of a vigorous, and exuberant imagination; particularly 
in the noble Allegory of Pain and Pleafure, the Vifion of 
Mirza, the Story of Maraton and Yaratilda, of Conftantia 
an’? Theodofius,- the beautiful Eaftern Tale of Abdallah 
and Balfora, and many others, together with feveral ftrokes 
in the Effay on the Pleafures of the Imagination. Afterall, 
the chief and charaéteriftical excellence of Addifon was his 
humour ; for in humour no mortal has excelled him, except 
Moliere ; witnefs the character of Sir Roger de Coverly, 
fo original, fo natural, and fo inviolably preterved, particu- 
larly in the month which the Spectator ipends at his Hall in 
the country ;_ witnefs alfo the Drummer, that excellent and 
neglected comedy, that juft picture of life and real man- 
ners, where the poet never {peaks in his own perfon, or to- 
tally drops or forgets a character, for the fake of introduci 
a brilliant fimile, or acute remark: where no train is Jaid for 
wit; no Jeremys, or Bens, are fuffered to appear.’ 
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The Critic next confiders the Epilogue to Jane Shore,’ 
which, he fays, ¢ is written with the air of gallantry and rail. 
¢ lery, which, by a ftrange perverfion of tafte, the audience 
< expects in all epilogues to the moft ferious and pathetic 
‘ plays.. To recommend cuckoldom, and palliate adultery, is 
© their ufual intent.’ 

This Epilogue leads him to confider Rowe as a writer; and J 

whom he juftly reprefents as rather delicate and tender, than | 
ftrong and pathetic; and as foothing us with a tranquil and | 
tender fort of complacency, rather than cleaving the heart | 
with pangs of commiferation, ‘ His diftrefles are entirely | 
¢ founded on the paffion of love. His diction is extremely | 
elegant and chafte; and his verfification highly melodious, | 
His plays are declamations rather than dialogues; and his | 
characters are general, and undiftinguifhed from each other, : 
Such a furious character as that of Bajazet is eafily drawn; | 
and let me add, eafily acted. ‘There is a want of unity in| 
the fable of Tamerlane. The death’s head, dead body, | 
and ftage hung in mourning, in the Fair Penitent, are in-| 
artificial and mechanical methods of affeCting an audience, | 
In a word, his plays are mufical and pleafing poems, but| 
inactive and unmoving tragedies. ‘Thisof Jane Shore, is,/ 
I think, the moft interefting and affecting of any he ha 
given us; but probability is fadly violated in it, by the ne- 
> gleé&t of the unity of time. For a perfon to be fuppofed to 
© be ftarved during the reprefentation of five aéts, is a ftrik-| 
‘ ing inftance of the ablurdity of this violation, In this” 
“ piece, as in all of Rowe’s, are many florid fpeeches, ut-_ 
* terly inconfiftent with the ftate and circumftances of the di- 
* ftre(sful perfonages who {peak them.’ Of this, as he gives 
fome inftances, fo does he alfo candidly quote fome that are ex- 
tremely natural and tender. What Shore anfwers to her hut 
band, when he afks her movingly, 
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Why doftthou fix thy dying eyes upon me 
With fuch an earneft, fuch a piteous look, 
Asif thy heart was full of fome fad meaning 


ry 


Vhou couldf not fpeak >— 
Is,. he oberves, pathetic to a great decree; and 
Forgive me, dxt forgive me !— 

Are words, adds he, that far exceed the moft pompous de- 
clamations of Cato. * The interview between Jane Shor 
* and Alicia, in the middle of this a&t, (continues the Critic) 
* is alfo very affecting : where the madnefs of Alicia is wel 
* painted. But of all reprefentations of madnefs, that d 
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¢ Clementina, in Grandifon, is the moft deeply interefting. 
¢ IT know not whether even the madnefs of Lear is wrought up 
‘ and exprefled by fo many Uitt/e ftrokes of nature, and genuine 
‘ paffion. It is abfolute pedantry to prefer and compare the 
< madnefs of Oreftes in Euripides, to this of Clementina,’— 
We are glad our Author did not, in the heat of his panegy- 
rical ftrain, boldly, at once, tack the Caffandra of Lyco- 
phron to Oreftes, the more completely to fill the triumph of 
the Neapolitan lady. 

He fuppofes, that Jane Shore is the moft popular of Row’s 
plays, from its being founded in our hiftory ; and from thence 
judicioufly takes occafion to recommend to our tragic writers, 
our dome/ftica facta, if not too antient, nor too recent, as fub- 
jects the moft interefting and ufeful. 

This brings our Critic back to Pope, who, he informs us, 
is faid to * have framed a defign of writing an epic poem, on 
© a fa&t recorded in our old annalifts, and therefore more en- 
€ gaging to an Englifhman: the arrival of Brutus, the fup- 
pofed grandfon of AEneas, in our ifland, and the fettlement 
of the firft foundation of the Britifh monarchy. A full 
{cope might have been given to a vigorous imagination, to 
embellifh a fiction drawn from the bofom of the remoteft 
antiquity,—But fhall I be pardoned for fufpeQing that Pope 
would not have fucceeded in this defign ; that fo didadtic a 
genius would have been deficient in that /ublime and pa- 
thetic, which are the main nerves of the Epopea;_ that he 
would have given us many elegant defcriptions, and many 
general characters, well drawn, but would have faiied to fet 
before our eyes, the reality of thefe objects, and the actions 
of thefe charaéters: for Homer profefledly draws no charac- 
ters, but givesus to colleé&t them from the looks and behaviour 
of each perfon he introduces; that Pope’s clofe and conftant 
reafoning had impaired and crufhed the faculty of imagina- 
tion; that the political reflections in this piece, would, in all 
probability, have been more numerous than the affeéting 
© ftrokes of nature; that it would have more refembled the 
* Henriade than the iliad, or even the Gierufalemme liberata ; 
* that it would have appeared, how much, and for what rea- 
* fons, the man fkilful in painting modern life, and the moft 
* fecret foibles and follies of his cotemporaries, is therefore 
* difqualified for reprefenting the ages of heroifm, and,that 
} fimple life, which alone epic poetry can gracefully defcribe ; 
‘ina word, that his compofition would have fhewn more of 
the philofopher than of the poet.. Add to allthis, that it was 

to have been written in rhyme; a circumftance fufficient of 
Fo4 * itfelf 
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itfelf alone, to extinguifh all enthufiafm, and produce endlefs 
tautologies and circumlocutions? Are not thele fuppofi- 
tions ftrengthened by what Dr. Warburton has informed us, 
namely, that Pope, in this poem, intended to have treated 
amply * of all that regarded civil regimen, or the fcience of 
‘¢ politics; that the feveral forms of a republic were here to 
«© have been examined and explained, together with the feve- 
«© ral modes of religious worfhip, fo far as they affect fociety :” 
¢ Than which ily there could not have been a more im- 
© proper fubject for an epic poem.’ 

We hope, however, that this premature befpeaking the 
difcourtefy of the world, will not prevent the gentleman who 
is faid to be in pofleffion of Mr. Pope’s plan, from obliging us 
with this expected poem. If it prove not fo pleafing to the 
fancy, it may at leaft be more ufeful to the judgment, than the 
Vliad, or even the Odyfiey. The Author of the Effay on Sa- 
tire *, appears to have fufficient abilities for the tafk. 

The Critic concludes the fection with informing us, that 
the firft poem that appeared in France, 1155, any thing like 
an epic, was the Roman de Brut by Mafter Euftache; and 
that the fecond poem now remaining in the French language, 
was entitled, The Romance of Alexander the Great. Every piece 
of poetry at that time (the twelfth century) was denominated 
a Romance. This laft was the confederated work of four Au- 
thors, famous in their time, Lambert le Court, and Alexan- 
der of Paris, fung the exploits of Alexander; Peter de Saint 
Cloft wrote his will in verfe; the writing the will of a hero 
being then acommon topic of verfe; and John de Nivelois 
added a book upon the manner in which his death was re- 
venged. It is remarkable, that before this time, all the re- 
mans had been compofed in verfes of eight fylables; but in 
this piece the four Authors firft ufed verfes of twelve fyllables, 
as more folemn and majeftic. And this was the origin, tho’ 
but litte known, of thofe verfes which we now call A/exan- 
dvivres, the French heroic meafure; the name being derived 
froin Alexander, the hero of the piece ; or from Alexander the 
mot celebrated of the four poets concerned in this work. 

Nar fhould the quotation from Henault’s hiftory of France, 
at the end of the fection, be forg tten, as it more immediatel 
concerns our country. About the year 1160, fays that truly 
learned Antiquary, a monk called Geoffry, (who was after- 
wards Abbot of St. Albans) employed in the education of 


youth, made his pupils reprefent, with proper fcenes and drefles, 
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* Vid. Warburton’s edition of Pope. 
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tragedies of piety. The fubject of the firft dramatic piece, 
was the miracles of St. Catherine, which appeared long before 
any of our reprefentations of the myfteries. 

The laft feétion confiders the epiftle of Sappho to Phaon, 
and of Eloifa to Abelard. 

The critic, after praifing Ovid for his invention of this 
amiable fpecies of writing, which he prefers to the Greek 
Elegy, on account of its dramatic nature, and to the Solilo- 
quy, from its fuperior propriety in being addreffed to one per- 
fon; very juftly extols this tranflation of Pope’s, for its ele- 
gance and faithfulnefs, above any in Dryden’s tranflation of 
the Heroids. He alfo cenfures Ovid for a famenefs in the 
fubjects of thefe epiftles, and for being too long, which certainly 
forces him into a repetition and languor in the fentiments. 
Wit and fancy are, indeed, every where predominant, but he 
is fometimes deficient in judgment, and not always natural. In 
particular Ovid puts into the mouth of Sappho more pretty pa- 
negyrical epigrams, than thofe tender and paffionate fentiments 
which fuited her character, and made her /en/fibility in amours 
fo famous. Our Author gives a fhort account of the Lefbian 
Poetefs, and praifes the tranflations of her two odes in the Spec- 
tator, but takes no notice of the different turn that Dr. Pearce 
gives to the 

Dasvevas (40s Kesvog 4606 Deciow. 
which, however, feems to be the juft one, and which, if fo, 
makes moft of the expreffions, both in Boileau’s and Phillip’s, 
extremely improper. He alfo gives us two fragments of the 
fame Poetefs, which are, indeed, highly beautiful and tender ; 
but he has omitted fome, which, we imagine, are no lefs ex- 
preflive of her character (a): for, not to mention her other 
fragment on the evening, from the Scholiaft on Euripides, can 
any thing be more defcriptive, or paffionate, than the following 
lines, for the prefervation of which we are indebted to He- 
pheftion, as quoted by Henry Stephens: 


Asduxe fasy & cerca 

Kas TlAcsades, esas Ox 
Noxtes wopa o epxeO wipe 
Evyw de puree xaberdw (4). 


(«) Vid. Henric. Heph. Poet. Lyr. Vol. II. 
(6) Jam pulcra quidem Diana 
Jam Piciades occiderunt 
‘Jam nox media eit e hora 
‘Jam preterit, ipla vero 


Ab jola cuba mifella. 
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And again, 
E pws DY eure wd AncseeAns doves 
TAvxy mixpoy apmayavov opmeror. 
Atbss cos d cpasber psy come 7 pgher 0 
Dportis Od ny ems Oo Av popasdeey Wore (c). 
Nor can we deny ourfelves the pleafure of repeating the fol. 
lowing pathetic funeral infcription : 


T swadss aoe MOViG, Toy os Toya [novo bavorray 
A:garo PeroePovas xuarens Bar hE 
As Ky amopirnevaes Warns velyyss ure 
Adsnes imcgtay xpxrog livre xopay. 
which Politian has thus excellently imitated. 
Timadis hic pulvis, que dulces ante hymenzos 
Excepta elt nigro Perfephones thaiamo ; 
I)lius heu fata cune de vertice amatam, 
FEquales ferro fubfecuere comam. 


To return: ‘ Fenton alfo tranflated,’ fays the Effayit, 


He has added another of his own invention, of Phaon to 


told. Fenton was an elegant fcholar, and had an exquifite 
fuperior to Brome’s. In his mifcellanies are fome pieces 


the Fair Nun, imitated from Fontaine; Olivia, a character; 
and an ode to Lord Gower, written in the true fpirit of ly- 
ric poetry.” This laft piece, we are informed, Pope thought 
the beft ode in the Englifh language, next to Dryden’s Alex- 
ander’s Feaft. Fenton’s ode to the fun is very little inferior to 
the other, and his kifles of Secundus, Venus herfelf (to talk in 
the language of mythology) has imbued with the fifth part of 
her nectar. 

‘ His [Fenton’s ]tragedy of Mariamne,’continuesourAuthor, 
has merit, tho’ the action be too figurative and ornamental. It 
fuperabounds in the richeft poetic images ; except this may 
be palliated by urging, that it fuits the character of oriental 
heroes to talk in fo high a ftrain, and to ufe fuch a luxu 
riance of metaphor.’ 
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(c) Amor me autem diffolator verfat, 
Dulciamara avis, inexpugnabilis, 
Atthis te autem mei tedebat 
Er cura in Andromedam verfa. 
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the Epiftle to Phaon, but it is in no refpe& equal to Pope’s, | 


Sappho, in which the ftory of the transformation of the | 
former from an old mariner to a beautiful youth, is well 


tafte. The books he tranflated for Pope in the Odyfley are | 


worthy of notice, particularly his epiftle to Mr. Southern; | 
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This is a proper apology for the poetic ornaments of that 
well-conduéted play. Perhaps, however, the paffions raifed 
by this piece, are not fo violent as thofe excited by Jofephus, 
in his account of that unfortune Beauty. 

From this epiftle of Sappho to Phaon, our Author takes occa- 
fion to obferve, that £ this {pecies of writings beautiful as it is, 

rayton endeavour- 
© edto revive it. He has left us fome good fubjects, unartfully 
¢ handled. We have alfo a few of this fort of epiftles by 
‘ the late Lord Hervey, in the fourth volume of Dodfley’s 
© mifcellanies’ (d). 

In page 305. our Author begins his obfervations on the 
epiftle from Eloifa to Abelard. By comparing it with paflages 
from the original epiftles, he fhews how finely Pope has 
worked up the little hints of diftrefs that are fcattered up and 
down thefe ; which, tho’ highly paffionate, are happily delicate : 
as the ftruggles between religion and love are exquifite. “The 
following lines he thinks fuperior, in point of poetry and 
{trong painting, to any other parts of the epiftle, or, indeed, 
to any of Pope’s productions. Be that as it will, we may 
venture, with the critic, to pronounce thofe deftitute of an 
tafte, either for poetry or painting, who fhall be difgufted 
with their length. 


In thefe done walls (their days eternal bound) 
Thefe mofs-grown domes with {piry turrets crown’d, 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 
And the dim windows fhed a /olemza light ; 
Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray. —— 

And again, 
The darkfome pines, that o’er yon rocks reclin’d, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind, 
The wand’ring ftreams that fhine between the hills, 
The grots that eccho to the tinkling rills, 
The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 
The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze ; 


No more thefe fcenes my meditation aid, 
Or lull to reft the vifionary maid. 


* The image of the goddefs of Melancholy * fitting over the 
* convent, and, as it were, expanding her dreadful wings 
* over its whole circuit, and diffufing her gloom all around it, 
* is truly fublime, and ftrongly conceived, as the figurative ex- 


(2) Might we not here alfo mention an epiftle from Abelard to 
Philantus, and from Abelard to Eloifa? 
* Vid. line 165—feq. 
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‘ preffions of throws, breathes, and browner horror, are, I 
© believe, the boldeft and ftrongeft in the Englith language.’ 
He thinks the defcription of high mafs, which came from 
the poet’s foul, is fublime, and very ftriking. ‘ I believe,’ adds 
he, ‘ few perfons have ever been prefent at the celebrating 
< mafs ina good choir, but have been extremely affected with 
© awe, if not with devotion: which ought to put us on our 
guard againft the infinuating nature of fo pompous and al- 
luring a religion as popery. Lord Bolingbroke being one 
< day prefent at this folemnity, in the chapel of Verfailles, and 
fecing the Archbifhop of Paris elevate the hoft, whifpered 
< his companion, the Marquis de ***, If I were King of 
¢ France, I would always perform this ceremony myfelf.’ 
The following lines the Author recommends as a — 

for the pencil of a capital painter, Eloifa reprefents herfelf as 
lying on a tomb, and thinking fhe heard fome fpirit calling to 
her, in every low wind. 

Here, as I watch’d the dying lamps around, 

From yonder fhrine I heard a hollow found, 

Come, fifter, come! it faid (or feem’d to fay) 

The place is here, fad filter, come away ! 

Once like thyfelf, 1 trembled, wept, and pray’d, 

Love’s viétim then, tho’ now a fainted maid —— 


‘ The painter,’ fays he, ¢ might place Eloifa in the long 
ifle of a great Gothic church. A lamp fhould hang over 
her head, whofe dim and difmal ray fhould afford only light 
enough to make darknefs vifible. She her‘elf fhould be re- 
prefented in the zn/fant when fhe firft hears this aerial voice, 
and in the attitude of farting round with aftonifhment and 
fear. And this was the method a very great mafter took to 
paint a found, if I may be allowed the expreffion.’— 

‘ Eloifa, at the conclufion of the epifile, is judicioufly re- 
prefented as gradually fettling into a tranquility of mind. 
She can bear to {peak of their being buried together, with- 
out violent emotions. “Iwo lovers are introduced as vifiting 
their tombs, and the behaviour of the ftrangers is finely 
imagined,’ 

From the full choir, when loud Hofannas rife, 
And {well the pomp of dreadful facrifice, 

Amid that {cene, if fome relenting eye 

Glance on the ftone where our cold relics lie, 
Devotion’s felt fhall fteal a thought from Heav'n, 
One human tear fhall drop, and be forgiv’n. 

With this line, the Critiethinks, the poem fhould have ended, 
for that the eight additional lines concerning fome poet that 
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haply might arife to fing their misfortunes, are languid and 
fat, and diminith the pathos of the foregoing fentiments. 

Nor are thefe the only lines our Author has found fault 
with. He thinks it improper for a perfon in the circumftan- 
ces of Eloifa to mention Cupid. Mythology is here out of 
its place. 

Love free as air, at fight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 


Andhe is of opinion, that theVifion,which is partly from Dido’s 
dream, tho’ picturefque, is not appropriated, nor defcriptive 
enough of that diftrefs which could only happen to Eloifa, 
and which fhould be drawn from objects which have a refer- 
ence gify ¢g her ftory. 


————. Methinks we wand’ring go 
Thro’ dreary waftes, and weep each others woe. 


In the notes he juftly praifes a poem of Catullus’s, infcribed 
Atys, But we cannot fubfcribe to his opinion, that it is of a 
ftrain fuperior to any thing in the Roman poefy, and more 
paffionate and fublime than any part of Virgil. And tho’ it 
is much above any other of Catullus’s pieces, yet do we fee 
no reafon for its being thought a tranflation from fome Greek 
writer. Might it not be the work of the Author of the Per- 
vigilium Veneris? He was equal to the tafk. As we have no 
old Dithyrambics, we cannot fay whether the Atys is an exact 
model of that compofition. Itis, however, very animated, 
and the changes are fudden, and well fupported. 

The epiftle of Eloifa to Abelard is, on the whole, fays 

our Author, ‘ one of the moft highly finifhed, and certainly 
the moft interefting, of all Mr. Pope’s pieces; and, to- 
gether with the elegy to the memory of an unfortunate lady, 
is the only inftance of the pathetic he has givenus. I think 
one may venture to remark, that the reputation of Pope as 
a poet, among pofterity, will be principally owing to his 
Windfor-Foreft, his Rape of the Lock, and his Elifa to Abe- 
lard; whilft the fa&ts and charaéters alluded to in his ater 
writings, will be forgotten and unknown, and their poignancy 
and propriety dittle relifh’d. For wit and /atyr are tranfitory, 
and perifhable, but zature and paffion are eternal.’ 
Thefe are, indeed, Omnium tatum poemata; yet are we 
of opinion, that even without thefe, the Verfes to the Me- 
mory of an unfortunate Lady, and the Meffiah, not to mn- 
tion the Ode to St. Cecilia, would, with pofterity, have fe- 
cured to Pope the chara¢ter of a Sublime and Pathetic Poet. 

Upon the whole, altho’ we judge that this Effay is partly 
Calculated to fink Mr.Pope’s resutation to a lower degree in the 
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poetical fcale than he has hitherto been ftationed at, yet 
do we hope, that the ingenious Author will continue his Ob- 
fervations. A Gentleman of fo finea tafte, and mafter of fo 
much learning, cannot fail of throwing out many beau- 
tiful and interefting particulars. But we could wifh, that in 
his future volumes he would be more fparing in the ufe of 
fynonimous terms *, where one word fully exprefles the idea. 
Verbofity is a fault in every fpecies of writing, but more efpe- 
cially in works of Criticifm. 


* A few of thefe we have taken the liberty to omit, in fome 


of our extracts. 
D.G 


The Ufe of Reafon afferted in Matters of Religion: or Natural 
Religion the Foundation of Revealed. In Anfwer to a Ser- 
mon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford on Aét-Sunday, 
Fuly 13, 1755, and lately publifhed at the Requeft of the Vice 
Chancellor, and other Heads of Houfes: by Thomas Patten, 
D.D. Fellow A Corpus Chriffi College. By Ralph Heath- 
cote, A.M. Preacher-Affiftant at Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. the 
fecond Edition corrected. 1s, 6d. Payne. 





Othing has done more honour to Chriftianity, than the 
late Defences of it, by men who have infifted upon the 
ufe of Reafon in Religious Matters; and who have fhewn, 
that the fuperftructure of revealed, is properly raifed on the 
foundation of xatural, Religion. In times of greater fuperfti- 
tion than the prefent, the adverfaries of Revelation attacked 
it, or rather the advocates of it, becaufe the /y/tem then ad- 
hered to, was not to be fupported by Reafon and Argument: 
we fay the /y/fem, becaufe we think, that true Chriftianity is 
the fame, tho’ fyftems vary; and if Infidels have refuted fyf- 
tems, they have not refuted Chriftianity. The miftakes and 
errors of Chriftians have often been attacked, and thro’ them 
the Chriftian Religion has as often been mifreprefented and 
abufed ; but are the character of our bleffed Lord and his doc- 
trines ever cenfured but by the moft profligate of men? St. 
Paul, indeed, has been very ill treated by a late unbeliever, 
but it was for aflerting opinions no where to be found in St. 
Paul’s writings. 

As nothing tends more to the honour of Chriftianity, next 
to the good lives of its profeflors, than the proving it to be a 
reafonable fervice, fo nothing, on the other hand, can dif- 
grace 
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race it more than to aflert, with certain modern Infidels, 
that Chriffianity is not founded on Argument. Whilft Chritfti- 
ans feemed to depreciate Human Reafon asa dim light, and a 
carnal weapon, their adverfaries cried it up as the only light, 
- and an all-fufficient guide; but when Chriftians, equally averfe 
to Superftition and Impiety, defended Chriftianity by Reafon 
and Argument, the Infidel joined the Bigot, and denied the 
ufe of Reafon in Religion: Surely, therefore, he is fairly 
beat out of the field! and we believe the world will have no- 
thing more of any confequence from that quarter, until the 
enemies of Human Reafon, amongft Chriftians, prevail over 
the Rationalifts. 
4 From a due fenfe of the vaft importance of Reafon to the 
Proteftant Religion, Mr. Heathcote has undertaken the De- 
fence of it againft certain men, who having oppofed Reafon, 
will find it very difficult to anfwer him; for Reafon will ne- 
ver concur to dethrone herfelf. 
That our readers may form a true judgment of the real 
__ merits of this performance, we fhall lay before him the fol- 
lowing extracts. 
‘ Dr. Patten’s Sermon, when cleared from that perplexity 
© and diforder in which he has delivered it, amounts to the 
* following particulars: firft, that Chri/tianity cannot be found- 
‘ ed upon Argument, becaufe Reafon is blind, and all her de- 
* ductions precarious and vain; and, confequently, that Na- 
‘ tural Religion neither is, nor can be any criterion of Re- 
“vealed. Secondly, that the true and proper foundation of 
the Gofpel is the miracles it records, becaufe miracles are 
facts, and facts the only ground of all our reafonings; upon 
which account we fhould always, in our difputes with Un- 
believers, content ourfelves with infifting upon the miracles 
alone. But for fear a /peculative affent of Reafon to thefe 
miracles, even if we could gain it, fhould not be fufficient 
for the Converfion of Unbelievers, he recommends, in the 
third place, an aétive, lively, andenergetic Faith, from which 
we may learn, what no human inftruétions, no admonitions of 
Reafon, can teach us; that vidtorious principle, he {ays, which, 
by the grace of God, is made to grow and fpring up one know- 
eth not how, in every foul, which turneth itfelf to him with an 
awakened earneftne/s of defire, &c. This, I fay, is the fub- 
ftance of his Sermon; through which there runs alfo fuch 
a bitternefs of fpirit, as perhaps never animated any Sermon 
before it: a fpirit, which, under the mafk of piety, dif- 
charges itfelf againft all orders of men, but with peculiar 
malice and rancour againft the Clergy. And for the doétri- 
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nal part, it is delivered with fo much fpiritual pride, and in 
fo contemptuous and dogmatical a ftrain, as is hardly to be 
excufed in a creature, whois fallible. I fhall venture, how. 
ever, to withftand this Doétor to his face, and will under- 
take to fhew, that this new fcheme of Defence, which he 
has offered us, is very abfurd and irrational; that it is 
grounded upon principles, which are contrary not only to 
the exprefs declarations, but even to the whole tenor of the 
Gofpel ; and that, inftead of fupporting this Gofpel, it 
would actually overturn it. 
‘ But, becaufe it will illuftrate and confirm my argument 
¢ not a little, give me leave, before I proceed any further, 
€ juft to take notice, that the ableft and moft confiftent adver. 
© faries of the Gofpel have purfued the fame plan in under. 
6 
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mining its foundation, which this Doctor recommends in 

order to eftablifh it; that they have ufually employed the 

| © very fame topics, and frequently exprefled themfelves in 
; © much the fame language. They have reprefented Reafon 
© as weak, and utterly incapable of judging at all about it: 

© they have advited men, not to examine into its original, 
j ¢ but to adhere to it, as a Fact already eftablifhed: and they 
i ¢ have cried up and exalted Faith, as the only means, by | 
! ¢ which it can gain admifiion into the heart. : 

| ‘ If a Revelation treateth of matters which relate to the 





‘ Being of a God, aid tohis Juftice and Goodnefs, I muf 

“ previoufly know, that fuch a Being exifts, and have ideas | 
“< alfo of the Attributes of Juft and Good, or elfe I can by 
) 4 ¢ no means comprehend the Revelation. If a Revelation 
4. © layeth down a Syftem of Morality, which dependeth onthe 

‘ Notions of Right and Wrong, 1 muft have, antecedently § 

€ within myleli, fome general notions of Right and Wrong; § 

“or I am perfectly incapable of underftanding the Revela-| 

< tion. : 

* The late Lord Bolingbroke, whofe aim, as well as thi) 

a © Dodor’s, was to deftroy Natural Religion, but for purl 

© pofes, as we fhall fee, much more confiftent, maintained, | 

* that the mind has no pewer of framing fuch general notions}| 

© that it neither does nor can frame any ideas of Moral or Im\ 
* moral in general, no, nor any general idea of thefe particuldt 

© kinds, ‘Fuf? or Unjuft. 

© Plate and Ariitotle have been our Guides in Divinity:) 

€ and this may explain the reafon, why Chriftianity has af 

© ways been corrupted with bafe and foreign mixtures ; whff 

€ it fill wants reforming in fo many countries ; and why #7 

* is profedied in its eriginal and genuine purity, perhaps, 4 

t © pont.” 
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none. This opens too the grourtds of that excellent cau- 
tion, which the Apoftle adminifters to his early converts, 
againft being feduced by the rudiments of this world; but 
that vain PhilofAphy, which was then working, and, as he 
might eafily forefee, would work afterwards incredible mif- 
chief to the Chriftian Religion, Dr. Patten indeed ftepsin, 
and tells us, that St. Paul had no fuch meaning, as we 
afcribe to him; or, at leaft, that he did not mean the Gre- 
cian Elements only, but likewife thofe firft and fimple prin- 
ciples of Reafon and Common Senfe, which we have made 
the foundation of all Religion. But we may affure this 
Doétor, that he knows as little of Human Nature, as he 
does of the ftate of the world at the promulgation of Chrif- 
tianity; or elfe he would fee the extreme Propriety of the 
admonition, in the fenfe we underftand it. For the beft, 
and indeed the only prefervative againft vain Philofophy, isa 
fober exertion of our Natural Powers, anda firm adherence 
to the dictates of Common Senfe: it would therefore have 
been ftrange in St. Paul to have denied us the ufe of thefe 
Powers, and to have bid us ftifle thofe common notions, that 
refult from the exercife of them, if he meant to guard us 
7, ar that filer, which might probably feduce us from 
hriftianity itfelf. 

© Thus it appears from this general view of it under Plato 
and Ariftotle, how Chriftianity has fuffered by being re- 
moved from its proper bafis of Natural Religion, and by 
being engrafted upon Syftems and Opinions. And were we 
to view it under the management of private men, who 

€ not attached to any particular Philofophy, but yet 
who deferted the principles of Nature and Reafon, we 
fhould find it undergoing ftill the fame fate. We {fhould 
hind, for inftance, eminent Lights and venerable Fathers of 
the Church, miftaking it as grofsly, and enforcing it as ab- 
furdly, as if they had had no poffible means of difcovering 
what was the real Nature and End of its Inftitution. Thus 
we might fee Tertullian, at the conclufion of. the fecond 
century, running out into all the wildnefs and frenzy of 
Enthufiafm, and inculcating fuch rigours for Chriftian du- 
ties, as were utterly incompatible with human life. We 





Might fee the Fathers of the fourth century, fuch as Bafil, 


Chryfoftom, Athanafius, or Jerom, declaiming againft mar- 
tlage, eftablifhing Monkery, and fending men to worfhip 
at the tombs of martyrs. And we might fee the Fathers of 
every fucceeding century, teaching fuch doétrines, and en- 
couraging fuch fuperftitions, as have not only no relation 
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© to Chriftianity, but plainly contradict the nature and defica 
¢ of it. Now to what is it poffible to afcribe all this, but 


. * only to a defertion of Reafon, or the dictates of Common 
© Senfe? 
( And, ‘ What fhall we fay now to this Doétor of Ours, 


© who has laboured with all his might to deftroy Natural Re. 
© ligion, to difcredit and explode the ufe of our intelleCtual 
¢ powers, and to reprefent Reafon, or the dictates of Com. 
¢ mon Senfe, as nothing better than the fuggeftions of the 
| © Devil? and what fhall we fay to the-extreme propriety of 
iy ‘ his dving this in the face of an Univerfity ; a place, origi- 
| ‘ nally inftituted for the improvement of Reafon, and the 
|] ¢ culture of Common Senfe ?” 
* We could have wifhed that our Author had not given his 
antagonifts any reafon to complain of him, for omitting fome 
a words in a citation from their writings. Speaking of Mr. Hut- 
| chinfon, they fay, ‘* That he never offended with his tongue, 
| «© never fpoke with more warmth than was ftrictly juftifiable, 
“© we fay not.” It fhould feem as if Mr. Heathcote looked 
upon this as denying that he ever did offend in the manner 
| there related. So he has reprefented it in two places, p. 87, 
f 99. If he underftood ‘ we fay not,” as meaning, ‘ we 
<¢ fay he did not’”—tho’ this makes the fentence as oracular as 


fia te Hiacidem Romanos vincere poffe, 


Yet, in juftice, the whole paragraph fhould have been recited. 
However, he could not mean to reproach Mr. Hutchinfon by 
it; for, on the contrary, he makes his difciples, by this read- 
ing, fpeak better of their mafter than they own he deferved. 


| 
i MONTHLY CATALOGUE} 
For JULY, 1756. 


POETICAL. 


I. A New bi ie of Tclemachus, in Englifh Verfe. By | 
Gibbons Bagnall, Vicar of Home-Lacy, Hereford: | 

fhire. No. I. 12amo. 6d. Owen. . 
The merit of Archbifhop Fenelon’s Telemachus having beet | 
long eflablithed in Rurope, we tha!l only obferve, that it is fill | 
difputed, among fome Critics, under what denomination: that 
excellent work fhould pafs.. Some maintain, that the Teleme f 
chus is a mere Romance, writien, indeed, in the {pirit of anth F 
quity, but no poem: while the Chevalier Ramfay, and others f 
contend, that i: isa poem, and only wanting in Numbers. : | 
make © 
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make ita compleat Epic. Of this opinion is Mr. Bagnall ; yet 
however highly he efteems the work, he thinks ‘ it capable of 
‘fome improvement, from Harmony and Numbers. For 
* want of this variety, (efpecially in wie didaGtic parts, which 
* frequently take up almoft a whole book together) the fenti- 
‘ ments, however excellent in themfelves, are dry and tedious. 
‘ Todiverfify, and give a life to thefe, was one of the principal 
‘ things I had in view ; and what was attended with the greateft 
‘ difficulty. It was like travelling. for many miies over a dead 
‘ flat, with no variety of profpect to entertain the fight. A 
¢ ftriét literal tranflation, in theie cafes was not to be expected : 
‘ a paraphrafe was often neceflary, often unavoidable ; and the 
‘ beft Tranflators we have (even Mr. Pope, the Prince of them) 
* have given a fanétion, by their practice, to this kind of liberty. 
* i icine, in works of this nature, if nothing inconfiftent 
“the Sutroduced : if we never deviate fo far as to lofe fight of 
* our author.’ 

As the Archbifhop had much recdurfe to antiquity to embellifh 

his work, the Tranflator has referred to thofe paflages, in his 
margin ; and has not only felected notes from the different edi- 
tions of Telemachus, but has now and then added a comment of 
his own. 
_ Fora fpecimen of the improvement that the Telemachus is like- 
ly to receive from Mr. Bagnall, we fhall, from this his firft Num- 
ber, prefent our Readers with his defcription of Calypfo, which 
is by no means the leaft beautiful paflage of the book. 


She faid. And compafs’d with a beauteous band 
Of Nymphs, obfequious to her great Command, 
.. Herfelf the faireft; onward, led the way 
Ereét and taller by the head than they. 
So the fair oak upon the fpacious plain, 
. Luxuriant Queen, extends her awful reign ; 
+ Pleas’d on the lawn her ample thade to throw, 
And nods fuperior to the fhrubs below. 
Charm’d with her beauty, and becoming grace, 
The heroe follow’d with fubmiffive pace. 
Her robe, which true Sidonian dye declar’d, 
Carelefsly pendent from her neck appear’d. 
Her treffes gathered in a knot behind, 
Negleéted fell, and wanton’d in the wind. 
Her {parkling eyes Divinity confe(s’d, 
Join’d with a {weetnefs not to be exprefs*d. 


Altho’ the preceptive part of Telemachus might gain fome ‘ad- 
vantage from Numbers, yet we doubt if this tranflation will fuc- 
ceed.—What the. world admires in Fenelon, is his language ; 
which Voltaire happily calls a cadenced profe; and if the Archbi- 
fhop is tedious in his defcriptions, which the bett judges are now 
agreed he is, we cannot expect to fee that fault rectified in the 
circumlocution of Rhyme. 
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When Gentlemen have taken much pains to little purpofe, and 
are likely to reap neglect inftead of applaufe, woalways feet fome 
concern for their misfortune ; but the principle from whith our 
commiferation arifes, alfo prompts us, now and then, to throw 
out a friendly hint, that they may turn their attention to more 
profitable, or more fuccefsful ftudies. Itis not enoygh, that they 
have confulted their friends; for, in general, friends either can. 
not, or will not, tell them the truth; the bookfelter is general. 
ly the firft who lets them into the unwelcome fecret. 

Thefe confiderations have made us the lefs fevere on the tranfla. 
tion of Telemachus; efpecially too, as the Author feems, by his 
preface, to be aman of good fenfe, and reat modefty : of which 
our readers will be convinced when we inform them, that he 
frankly recommends his work only asa Narcotic, that may admi- 
nifter comfort to thofe who want fleep. DTG 


II. Britannia and the Gods in Council. A Dramatic Poem, 


By Mr. Averay. 4to. 1s. Kinnerfley. 


Weare at fome lofs to fay, whether Mr. Averay has moft fac. 
cefsfully imitated the manner of his great predeceflor Mr. Antient 
Piftol, or of the renowned Hurlothrumbo, In fome places he 
feems to have ftrongly caught the fpirit of the former, in others, 
of the latter; and, now and then, he even out-flurloes the one, 
and out-Piftols the other. In aword, his performance feems {o 
well adapted to yield the higheft delight, to every real admirer 
and judge of heroic-poetry, that we cannot do better juftice be- 
twgen the Author and the Public, than to recommend it to every 
one who has tafte enough rightly ro relifh the following morfels— 
which cannot fail to make the reader lick his lips, and hong for 
the whole piece. 


Britannia addreffes Jupiter. 
* Othou Supreme! unlimited in pow’r ! 
Who formdft and rowlit in the unbound abyfs, 
From nothing glitt’ring the celeftial orbs,"—&c. 
Thus much for invocation ; now for a fimile. 
‘ Like gaping earthquakes lofty mountains gorg’ng’— 
From Jupiter’s charge to the inferior Gods, in council: 
* Therefore, ye Gods, who Gallia’s caufe efpoufe, 
And ye, who Britain’s warlike ifle intend 
In this affembly moit auguft to fav'r 
Proceed alternate, I your voice will hear’ 
Bacchus declares for France,on account of her wine ; and avers, that 
‘ To Love it is the beft and fureft friend 
And to old age a cordial life-reffor’ng -— 
Mars declares for Britain, and afferts, that 
* One Britifh warrior will in combat beat 
Three ftouteft heroes of the Gallic race !” 
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Minerva is much in the fame fentiments. In her panegyric on 
the Britons, fhe informs Jupiter, that 

‘ Their {words of pureft fteel, and horrid edge ; 

Well temper’d, flaming, they high circling wave, 

Then with diftended nerves, and {wifter force 

Revengeful ftrike, and cleave their foes afunder.’ 


O Rare Averay ! 
Ill. A Britifo Philippic. Infcribed to the Right Hon. the 


Earl of Granville. 4to. 1s. Kinnerfley. 


The Author of this poem is neither a ‘l'yrtzus nor a Demoft- 
henes ; for inflead of ufing every motive to roufe the courage of 
his countrymen againft their perfidious foes, he very coolly tells 
them, that 


Th’ immortal Bard, 
Who fightiefs fung, in never dying ftrains, 
Revolied Angels, and fair Eden’s Jofs, 

In vain would ftrike his Epic lyre, to raife 
Th’ ina€tive fpirit of this drowfy ifle, 

To that unconguerable height, to which 
Our venerable ancefiry afpired. 





Altho’ we may, without poffeffing the fpirit of prophecy, prognof- 
ticate, that the Numbers of our Briton and Bard [1. 42.) (were he 
ever {0 fo well difpofed to infpirit us) will never transform a coward 
into a brave man, yet are we far from thinking, that the BritiS 
Courage is fo greatly funk, as he reprefents it. Sure we are, if 
it is, this writer ought not fo publicly to have told us fo. A da- 
ftard may be impelled by praife, to fomething ; but when told, that 
nothing is expected, his pufillanimity will never make an eftort.— 
ee from this error of pian, the fentiments are, in ge- 
nefal?Jnit, tho’ common; and moft of the charaéters are drawn 
with truth, tho’ not with any matfterly diftinétions. Some wit 
the poem certainly fhews, but little poetry; fome fatyr, but no 
elevation of fentiment. The diction never rifes to the fublime, 
and is often unharmonioufly profaic. ‘The poem confifts of 321 
lines, of which 


Mille die verfus deduci poffe. 


At the beginning of the late Spanifh war, we remember a Britith 
Philippic, which tho’ no very extraordinary poem, yet furpaffed 
this, The following paflage, however, from the prefent produéti- 
on, merits fome attention. 


See that affemblage of the fons of wealth, 
Whofe pity and humanity extend 
To dumb creation! With what coftly care 
They ftudy to preferve the brutal race 
From vulgar perfecution! Truly great 
Were fuch benevolence, could their defign 
Deferve fo laudable a name ! — Alas ! 
What are they but monopolifts in blood, 
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That to themfelves endeavour to preferve 
Inviolate the cruel privilege are 
Of flaughter and deftru@tion? What is this 
Bur petty tyranny, th’ ambitious child 
Of luxury and pride? If Heaven indulge 
A right to kill, each free born Briton fure 
May claim his portion of the carnage. All 
O’er Nature’s commoners, by Nature’s law, 
Piead equal privilege : what then fupports 
This ufurpation in the wealthier tribe ; 
‘The qualifying acres?. No, proud man, 
Poffeflions give not thee fuperior claim 
To that, which equally ‘pertains to all— 
Whofe property yon timid hare, which feeds 
In thy inclofure? Thine? Deny’d—Allow’d 
Yet if the fearful animal be thine, 
Becaufe fhe innocently crops to-da 
The herbage of thy freehold, whofe will be 
The claim ¢o-morrow, when thy neighbour’s foil 
Affords her pafturage ?—Affuming man! 
How is the hardy Briton’s {pirit tam’d 
By thy oppreffive pride !—-When danger comes? 
Who fhall defend thy property? Thyfelf ? 
No; that poor Briton, whom thou haft undone 
By profecutions—will he not retort, 
** What's Libertytome? ‘Tislolt! °Tis gone! 
“« If I muft be opprefs’d, it matters not 
‘« Who are th’ oppreffors. Shall I hazard life 
** For thofe imperious Lordlings, who deny’d 
** That privilege, which Heaven and Nature meant 
‘* For food, or fport, or exercife to all?” Pre 


IV. The Robin Hood Society: A Satire. With Notes Vz 


riorum. By Peter Pounce, Efq; 8vo. 2s. Withers, &&) 


The cefign of this poem is to reprefent the Weekly Society) 
for free Enquiry, &c. who meet at the fign of the Robin Hoof 
w.tiout Temple-Bar, as an aflembly of illiterate, deiftical me) 
chanics, and profligate perfons; who indulge themfelves ina) 
unwarrantable, illegal, abufe of the liberty we enjoy, ‘of free)’, 
debating upon facred fubjeéts. Whether the charaéter here give) 
of this fociety, be a juft one, or not, we leave thofe to judg 
who better know what ufually paffes at the Robin Hood, thi! 
we, who have not the honour to belong to this fociety, can pt 
tendio co. All, therefore, that will be expeéted from us, 1") 
confider the merit of this performance, merely as a literary pio 
duction, 

If, as Shakefpear fays, The man who has not mufic in himji 
is fit for treofans, &c. this Squire Pounce -muft be a very 
fort of man, who could admit, iptoa poetical compofition, {0} 
lines as thefes - 3" 


Wheme'! 
























































PoETICAL. 


Whome’er, or imptdence, or ignorance infpires——— 
a Nor dreads th’ effect 

Of mad intoxication; to him averfe-—— 

Sut eee Does any here 

Adopt the foundling ? if not, it goes from me,——= 
-- Nor Revelations beam 

Illume; but fpiking up his reafon for a fun.—— 

— Speech was giv’n 

To ufe ; Samian, Theban, and Athenian.—— 

— mee I with, 

That Heav’n had made me fuch a man, 

Had giv’n fuch ornaments 
Call them the treafures of truth—and—fay they keep 

The key of knowlege—ftraight—you make them Gods, 
Gods! .what make—ye us—but cringing tools ?—— 
_— To hear deep Mys’try’s voice, 

And Trinity, pronoun’d; fince--deeper draughts--we drink-- 























Bat to do Squire Pounce even handed juffice, we fhall intro- 
duce his own apology from the preface; where he thus befpeaks 
the favour of the patientreader. ‘ I fhould here make fome apo- 
‘ logy for the badnefs of the following poem, with refpect to de- 
* ficiency of language, meannefs of expreffion, and barrennefs of 
‘ invention, but that I am fenfible, no apology can make a bad 
“ poem a good one, or adda grace to what is intrinfically un- 
gracefulmFor my part, I fhall only alledge, that blank verfe 
‘ is what Jam unacquainted with, this being my firft attempt in 
* that fpecies of writing, and which, as it is a juvenile perform- 
* ance, Iam confcious is but mean; &c.” Then he afferts the 
piety of his intentions ; but as we cannot conceive how piety 
and {candal fhould lodge in the fame breait, we fhall pafs chat cir- 
cumft¥ate, and proceed to felect a few of the beauties of the per- 
formance, as recommended to our attention by the poet himfelf. 

The firft thing we are to be charmed with, is the introduction. 
Upon this he affumes the title of the 7’e// informed Bard; and 
having tried, but in vain, for two pages, to emulate himfelf in 
profe, refers us back again for she fame fentiment to the flowing 
Numbers of the Poet. , 


By Porter, and by Lemonade infpir’d, 
The Bard nor needs the Heliconian {pring, 
Nor courts the aid of the Aonjan maids. 
Porter and Lemonade! ye teach the tongue 
Of Ignorants, to chatter Dulnefs’ praife. 
Porter and Lemonade! how oft your pow’r 
Fias taught the ftamm"ring voice of fools to pleafe | 
Your aid, the Taylor, from his board retir’d, 
Hath felt, and drank all learning in the draught. 
Asthe fam’d Sage hath fabled, Truth immur’d 
At the deep bottcm of an untouch’d well, 
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So in the bottom of the pewter yafe, 
Each minion of the goddefs Dullnefs, deems 
Reafon immerg’d, and fwills until he finds it. 


We come now to an inftance of the beautiful propriety of allufe 
on, for fo our Bard calls the following lines. 


Follow the Mufe ; the Mufe fhall lead you fafe: 
As the fam’d S;bi/ led Anchi/es’ fon, 
Amidft the regions of an-utter’d woe, 
it And Janded fafe again on earthly foil. 
a)! Lo! how we mount! how irkfome to forfake 
The native charms, and heav’nly path of trath ! 
How odious to leave the focial fweets 
. | Of bright-ey’d Reafon, and her pleafing form! 
. How dreadful to rejeét the cordial balm, 
Which to th’ afflicted foul fair Virtue pours! 
Oh! bad this crew rebellious, thus have thought, 
Then had they ne’er imbib’d their mortal bane ; 
Ne’er had the tott’ring foul, caft off the bands 
| Of Heav’n, preferring thofe of nathmoft H—. 
. | Ne’er had Refigion, like her heav'nly Sire, 

a Been crown’d with thorns, been f{cepter’d with a reed, 
And make her exit groaning on a cro/s. 


ee 
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Thefe paflages are fufficient to apprize our readers, concerning 
the poetical talents of Squire Pounce. For the reit, the grofs- 
; nefs of his fcurrility will excufe our farther exhibition of his per- 

formance ; for fcurrilous it is, in many parts, to fuch a degree, 
-that we cannot but be forry that any Clergyman fhould patronize 

fuch ribaldry : the Divine to whom this Satire is dedicated, is the 

Rev. Mr. Romaine; and the man who infcribes this worthy per- 

formance to him, is Mr. Richard Lewis. 


Ww 


PoLlITICAL. 


ot V. A Short State of the Progrefs of the French Trade 
hd and Navigation: Wherein is fhewn the great Foundation 
. that France has laid, by Dint of Commerce, to increafe 

' her Maritime Strength to a Pitch equal, if not fuperior, to 
| that of Great Britain, unlefs fome-how checked by the Wil- 
dom of his Majefty’s Councils. Humbly infcribed to his 
4 Royal Highnefs William Duke of Cumberland. By Mala- 
4 chy Poftlethwayte, Efq; Author of the Univerfal Didtionary 
of Trade and Commerce. 8vo. 1s. Knapton. 

Mr. Poitlethwaite, in his preface, informs us, that this publi . 
cation is. owing to the defire of a perfon of diftin@tion; and | 
takes notice, that the fubje&t is more fully treated of in his Dice | 
tionary. Suchas may not have an opportunity of confulting that 
voluminous work, may from this pamphlet, attain a tolerable idea 
of the French fyitem of commercial policy. ——See.alfo our ac- 
- copst 
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count of Mr. Poftlethwayt’s Dictionary, Review, vol, XII. and 
XIV. L 


VI. Objervations upon Mr. Fauquier’s Effay*.on Ways 
and Means for raifing Money to Support the prefent War, 
without increafing the public Debts. “I’o which is added, an 
Account of feveral national Advantages derived from the No- 
bility and Gentry of the prefent Age living in London a 

reater part of the Year than their Anceftors ufed todo, By 

.M. 8vo. 1s. T. Payne. 

‘ As we did not enter into much explanation of Mr. Fauquier’s 

propofal, we cannot, with propriety, be more particular in our 

account of thefe Obfervations; which, neverthelefs, appear to 
deferve an attentive confideration, efpecially by thofe who have 
read and approved that Gentleman’s fcheme. Our Obfervator, 
who writes fenfibly, and feems to be no ftranger to the real inte- 

reftsof his country, principally objects, that the carrying fuch a 

tax into execution, would drain the counties of fo much current 

cath, without a probability of its return, that within a few years 
there would not be enough left for the payment of other taxes, 
nor for procuring the neceflaries of life, unlefs the price of them: 

be greatly reduced ; the confequence of which will be, the im- 

ape! of keeping up the rents of land.—-In the latter part of 

is pamphlet our Author endeavours, and we think fuccefsfully, to 

refute fome popular prejudices with refpeét to the refidence of 
the Nobility and Gentry in London; which, he pretty clearly 
fhews, is, on many accounts, of real advantage to the commu- 
nity in general. 


* See Article XXIII. of our Catalogue for March. Lb 


VII. dn Effay on the prefent State of our public Roads; 
fhewing the abfolute Neceflity of a total prohibition of the 
Ufe of narrow Wheels on all Carriages drawn by one Horfe 
length-ways ; and the Benefit that will accrue thereby to 
Farmers and Carriers, to Trade and Manufaétures, as well 
as Fafe, Pleafure and fafety to Travellers. 8vo. 6d. Bald- 
Win, 

This pamphlet contains a fummary of all the arguments that 
have been urged in favour of Broad Wheels, with pertinent re- 
plies to the common objeétions againft the ufe of them. As the 
Oppofition to Broad Wheels has more frequently. proceeded from 


obftinacy than judgment, our Author employs Ridicule in their 
defence, as well as Reafon. Ly 


MiscELLANEOUS, 

VIM. 4 Faithful Narrative of the moft wicked and inhu- 
— TranfaGiions of that bloody-minded Gang of Thief- 
“ts, alias Thicf-makers; Macdaniel, Berry, Eagan, Sal- 
mon, 
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mon, and their notorious Accomplice Mary Jones, &c. By 
Jofeph Cox, High Conftable of the Hundreds of Blackheath, 
Byo, 1s. 6d. Mechell. 

Tho” there is little or nothing in this pamphlet more than we 
were pre-acquainted with, by the induftry of our News-writers, 
yet is Mr. Cox entitled to the grateful thanks of the public for 
the fhare he bore in the deteétion of this moft infernal gang of 
Thief-makers, ashe very rightly ftiles them. 


IX. The Obferver obferved. Or, Remarks on a certain 
curious Traét entitled, * Obfervations on the Faerie Queene 
© of Spencer. By Thomas Warton, A.M. &c.’ 8vo. Is. 
Crowder. 

The anonymous Author of this Hypercriticifm has fome juft 
ftritures upon Mr. Warton’s performance, and a great many that 
area /ittle out-of-the-way. He is certainly a man of letters, but 
yet he has a moft illiberal way of writing: Had he expreffed him- 
felf more like a Gentleman, and not run fo much into fcurrility, 
we fhould have allowed him a more honourable place and mention, 
than we can now prevail on ourfelves to afford. One thing, 
however, we have done for him ; we have made his title-page 
intelligible, by printing part of it with Quotation Commas : but 
as it runs, in the front of his pamphlet, the reader might well 
have imagined that Mr. Warton himfelf was the Author of this 
abufe of his own Obfervations. 


X. The Condué? of the Military Gentlemen, infpeé&ted by a 
Lady. Withafhort Addrefs tothe Ladies. 4to. 1s. Ro- 
binfon. | 

This Lady declaims, very warmly, againft the Fla/bes and 

Debauchees of the Army; particularly for their deceit and cruel- 

ty towards the credulous and kind fair ones who have the ill-luck 

to fail in their way : and exhorts them to amend their manners 
and morals and to become [what nature never meant them to be] 

—Men of true Worth and Honour,—efpecially to the Ladies. 


XI. The Defermity of Beauty, a Critical Effay.. Addreffed 
to Mr. John Green. 4to. 6d. Hooper. 

This is an exceffively farcaflicalexamen of Mr. Green’s per- 
formance, of which, we apprehend, our Readers had enough in 
our lat, Vid. p. 558. 

XII. The Importance of the Iftand of Minorca, and Harbour 
of Port-Mahon, fully confidered, &c. &c. 8yo. 1s. Bald- 
win, 

Purloined from former accounts; particularly Armftrong’s Hif- 
eer of Minorca ;—with the addition of fome common-place po- 
itics, 

XII. 4 Defcription of Minorca and Gibraltar, &c.  8vo, 
6d. Codper, 
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MIscCELLANEOUS, 6%, 
‘This is a ridiculous Hotch-potch, mixed up by fome mifer- 


le Compiler, who has ftrangely jumbled together, Minorea, 
pa the (intended) Briage at Black-fryers, and the conver- 
fion of the ancient Weft-Saxons to Chriftianity. 


XIV. Six Letters from A——d B——r to Father Sheldon, 





incial of the Jefuits in England; illuftrated with feveral 
dished Fade tending to afcertain the Authenticity of 
the faid Letters, and the true Charaéter of the Writer. 8vo. 
xs. 6d. Morgan. 


Though we ought, unqueftionably, to be very tender, in ge- 
neral, of the character and reputation of our neighbour, yet 
we fhould be as careful that this tendernefs be not carried too 
far, left it betray us into fuch a conduct as, inftead of being 
ferviceable to the interefts of fociety, may frequently produce 
a quite contrary effeét. It is certainly matter of confequence to 
the public, that the characters of bad as well as of good men, 
fhoald fometimes be made known ; and itis highly neceflary, that 
thofe fhould be undeceived, who repofe a confidence in one who 
may beara fair charaéter, which, in. reality, he by no means de- 
ferves. To remove the veil of hypocrify, and to expofe the {pe- 
cious villain to public view, in his genuine deformity, in his na- 
tive colours of infamy and guilt, is, undoubtedly, a meritorious 
aftion; tends greatly to the difcouragement of vice; and muft 
neceffarily be attended with beneficial confequences to fociety. 
Whoever, therefore, unmafks an impoftor, a fraudulent ufurper 
of diftinftion, deferves the thanks of every friend to Truth, of 
every friend to Virtue. 

We were naturally led into thefe refletions by the perform- 
ance now before us, which is written in a fenfible, fpirited, and 
mafterly manner. The Author lays before his Readers, a variety 
of faés, which throw a full and ftrong light upon the private 
chara&er of Mr. Bm, the celebrated Hiftorian of the Popes. 
From the time that this B publifhed his propofals and pre- 
face to his Hiftory of the Popes, which was in the year 1747, he 
has been looked upon, in general, as a worthy Champion of the 
Reformed Church ; has met with great encouragementfrom man 
well-meaning Prozeftants ; has received very large profits from his 
Hiftory ; and been honoured with the friendthip of perfons of 
great diltin¢tion. Notwithftanding ail this, and tho’ he has gain- 
ed the rewards of Virtue, we here find him expofed to the infa- 
my of vice, It feems to appear, from what is now laid before 
the public, that the account he gave to many unexceptionable 
witneffes, of the motives that induced him to change his religion, 
and of his efcape from the Inquiiition of Macerata, is, to fay no 
worfe, a very improbable and inconfiftent tale. Notwithftand- 

ing what he fays in the preface to his Hiflory, of his having ée- 
come a Profelyte to the opinion which he had propofed to confute, 
when he was employed in the Vatican, to write in defence of the 
Pope's Supremacy, and of his having fincerely objured in bis heart 
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the religion of Rome, it is here maintained, that after he had 
been near twenty years in England, he ftill kept up an intimacy and 
correfpondence with his brethren the Jefuits: a correfpon- 
dence of fuch a naturetoo, as muft give the unprejudiced Reader 
but ‘oo much reafon to look upon him as a difguifed Papift. 

As a proof of this, we are told, that there are now in the poffef- 
fion of Sir Henry Bedingfield, of Norfolk, fix Letters written 
by Mr. B. to Father Sheldon, Provincial of the Jefuits in Eng. 
Jand, who entered upon his office in 1745 ; and at the end of the 
year having a warrant iffued out againft him, took the name of 
Elliot Brown. Copies of thefe Letters are here laid before the 
public ; the originals, it is faid, have, with the utmoft care and at- 
tention, been compared with many undoubted fpecimens of Mr, 
B’s writing, and that. they bear the moft ftriking refemblance.— 
The writer of the Letters aims at one fingle object, of which he 
never lofes fight, viz. the recovery of a fum of money which 
B. had put into the hands of Father Shirburn, (Sheldon’s prede- 
ceffor) upon condition of being paid for it, during his life, an 
annuity at the rate of feven per Cent.—To place the certainty 
of this money-tranfaétion, which runs through all the fix Letters, 
beyond all poffibility of doubt, receipts are produced given by 


-B. for his annuity, to Father Hill, Procurator of the Jefuits in 


England ; alfo entries in the books of Mr. Wright, a banker in 
Henrietta-ftreet, Covent-Garden, who “ the annuity by Hill’s 
order to B. Thefe Letters, however, B. has denied upon oath: 
But whoever impartially confiders the many flriking faéts and cir- 
cumftances adduced by the writer of this pamphlet to prove their 
genuinenefs, will be little difpofed, we apprehend, to give en- 
tire credit to any fuch declarations, on fuch an occafion. Toat- 
tempt to give our Readers a diftin®t view of what is advanced, 
by way of narrative, to throw light upon the Letters, would car- 
ry us beyond our bounds; we muft, therefore refer thofe who 
are defirous of farther fatisfaction, to the pamphlet itfelf ; where- 
in, independent of the authority of the Letters, they will meet 
with other exprefs and ftriking charges, that Mr. B. has had con- 
nexions of fuch a nature with Roman Catholics, fince his coming 
to England, as will go near to render it a matter of indifference 
whether the Letters are genuine or not, fince thofe connexions 
feem to afford as much evidence as the Letters, if not more. 
After authentically confirming the principal tranfaction treated 
of in the Letters, our Author proceeds to fhew, that Mr. B. was 
re-admitted, in a formal manner, into the order of Jefuits, fome- 
time before the battle of Fontenoy. The evidence in fupport of 
this faét, is that of Father Carteret, who re-admitted him, and 
mentioned the faft to feveral of his acquaintances, not long be- 
fore his death. This Father Carteret, we are told, was a man 
of family, learning, and abilities ; of an irreproachable private 
‘character; and, tho’ Provincial of the fefuits, admitted to the 
acquaintance of Proteftants of the higheft rank. : 
c 
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It is further charged, that Mr. B. perverted Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoyles from the Proteftant religion. In confirmation of 
this, we have a curious narrative taken from Mrs. Hoyles’s own 
mouth. She is widow of Mr. Hoyles, a printer ; lives in Great 
Wyld-ftreet, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and is faid to be a woman of 
good character, and refpected in her neighbourhood. Her tefti- 
mony is confirmed by that of Mr. Faden, printer, in Wine- 
office-court, Fleet-ftreet, a Proteftant.—In aword, the pamphlet 
contains fuch inftances of B’s zeal for iy A and his connexions 
with Jefuits, long after his coming into England, as feem to car- 
ry but too much conviétion along with them; and he who has 
laid thefe facts before the public, whoever he is, appears to us 
to have acted, in this refpect, the part of a good citizen, of a 
friend to truth, andof a fincere Proteftant.* 


* Since our writing the above, a pamphlet came to hand, enti- 
tled, * Mr. Archbibatd Bower’s Affidavit, in anfwer to the falfe 
* Accufation brought againft him by Papists. To which are 
‘ added, 1. A circumftantial Narrative of what hath fince paffed 
‘ between Mr. Bower and Sir Henry Bedingfield, in relation thereto. 
* 2. Copies of the faid pretended Letters, fent him by Sir Henry 
‘ Bedingfield, and of a fubfequent Affidavit made by Mr, Bower, 
* of their not being wrote by him, or with his privity. With fome 
‘ Obfervations on thofe pretended Letters, proving them to be fpu- 
‘ rious.’ This Pamphlet we have neither had time to confider, nor 
room to mention, in this Month’s Review ; but a due regagd will 


be paid to it in qur next. ~~ 


RELiIGrIovUsS and CONTROVERSIAL. 


XV. Thirteen Sermons preached on various Occafions. By 
the Reverend and Learned John Owen, D. D. of the laft 
Age, Never before printed. 12mo. 3s. Buckland. 

‘To thefe Difcourfes the enfuing Advertifement is prefixed.— 

‘ The following Difcourfes were preached by that truly vener- 

* able: Divine in the laft century, Dr. Joun Owen: and in or- 

* der to be fully fatisfied they are genuine, Mrs. Cooxs, of 

* Stoke-Newington, by this means informs the reader, that her pi- 

* ous eee, Sir John Hartopp, Bart. wrote them in fhort- 

* hand from the Doétor’sown mouth; and then took the pains to 

‘ tranfcribe them into long-hand; as thinking them worthy of 

* being tranfmitted down to pofterity. It is from his manufcripts 

* this collection is now made public.’ 

In the two firft, of the thirteen Sermons, the Doétor, from 

2 Sam. xxiii. 5. treats of the Everlafting Covenant, under this 

confideration, that it is the Believer’s fupport under diftrefs: the 

third, fourth, and fifth, are Ordination Sermons ; the fixth, fe- 
venth, eighth, and ninth, fhew the excellency of Chrift, from 
alm xlv. 1, 2, 3. and the four laft treat of the ufes and ad- 
vantages of Faith, from Habak. ii, 4.—All that is neceffary to 
be 
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be faid by us in regard to them, is this, that they are writtea 
pretty much in the itile and manner of the Doctor’s otder works, 
and hey are fufficiently known. 


XVI. The Univerfality of the Love of God to Mankind; 
proved by exprefs teftimonies of the Holy Scriptures. Alfo, 
an Enquiry into the Scriptural Significations of the Words 
Eleétion, Eleé, and Reprobates By Jofeph Befle. 8vo. 6d: 
Hinde. 

The principal defign of this piece, is to combat the doétrines 
of Abfolute Ele@ion and Reprobation. Itconfifts, ina great mea- 
fure, of texts of Scripture, produced in order to eftablifh the 
truth of thefe prorofitions, viz. That the purpofe, will, and 

afure of God, is the Salvation of all Mankind ; that the call of 

sod, and offers of his Salvation, are extended toall men; That 

God hath afforded to every man a fufficiency of his light, grace, 
_ and good fpirit, to give him the knowlege of his duty, and abi- 

lity or power fo perform the fame; That life and immortality 

are the propofed rewards of Faith and Obedience ; That the 
‘ mercy and long-fuffering of God, is in order to lead finnets to 
¥epentance and amendment of life ; That death came by fin and 
difobedience, and that deliverance from the dominion of fin is 
through Jefus Chrift; That men influenced by the holy-fpirit 
to the praétice of Chriftian virtues, may make their calling and 
eleétion fure ; That God is no refpecter of perfons ; That Faith 
aud Obedience aré the grourid of Ele&tion; That Eleétion, ac- 
cording to the doétrine of holy writ, is cotiditiofial; That man’ 
deftruction is of himfelf, through his own wilful difobedience ; 

That the words Eleétion and Eleét, in the fenfé of holy Scrip- 

ture, fignify a choice, or acceptance of the faithful and obédi- 

ent in their well doing; and, That the word Reprobate, figni- 
fies a rejection of the unfaithful and difobedient in their evils 
doing. 

XVII. Thoughts on the Being of a God, ‘the Nature of 
Man, and the Relation of Man to his Maker; or a Vindi- 
cation of the Supreme Being in all his Difpenfations ; anda 
philofophical Anfwer to all the Obje€tions that ever were, of 
can be, made to Divine Revelation. Addrceffed to Mankind 
in general. 8vo. 2s. Crowder. 

Avery fhort view of this performance, will be fufficient to 
convey to our Readers a juft idea of it. 

The Author fets out with proving the exiffence of a firft caule | 
from the exiftence of man. Now every thing that relates to man, 
he fays, may be divided into, or brought under, three general 
heads, each of which is expreflive of fomething different in its 
nature from the other; thefe are, Being, Senfe, Power. ‘There 
are in God likewife three qualities, which are the three fountains 
(we ufe the Author’s own words) from which all his attributes are 


derived ; thele are as different from each other in their natures i 
3 the 
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_ the Divine Being, as they are in the human, and may be diftin- 
yuithed by the following appellations, Supreme Effence, Supreme 
Wifdom, Supreme Power, which are all co-equal in excellence, 
co-eternal in duration, and yet fubordinate in dependance. A 


~ juft parallel, the Author apprehends, may be drawn between 
_ what is here faid of one God and three perfeétions, and what St. 


Athanafius has faid of one God and three Perfons, or the Trinity 
in Unity, and the Unity in Trinity: the Supreme Effence he calls 


' the Father, the Supreme Wifdom the Son, and the Supreme Power 


the Holy Ghoft. antnistheiah is 
Having proved the Being of a God, his next enquiry is con- 
cerning the creation of Matter, If it is afked out of what was 
Matter made? the anfwer, he fays, that would moft peneral'y 
be given tothis queftion is the following :—It was made by the 
Creator of all things out of nothing, But to this anfwer, he 
tells us, two objections arife, which feem to him to be attended 
with infurmountable difficulties. The firft is, How can fome- 
thing be made out of nothing? The next, Where was there a 
nothing to make fo large a fomething out of ? of thefe two points 
he enters into a difcuffion, and fuppofes that the Deity, at the 
creation of the prefent fyftem of worlds, firft withdrew the in- 
telligent quality from fuch a portien or quantity of his own di- 
vine eflence, as was fufficient for the purpofe, and thereof made 
infenfible matter ’°—which firlt became that chaos fpoken of by 
Mofes, out of which the prefent.created fyftem of worlds, and 
variety of beings pertaining thereto, were formed. In doing 
this, we are told, the three divine perfections equally contributed 
a fhare; the Divine Effence furnifhed the matter of- which the 
creation was made, the Diwine Wifdom dixetted the harmony and 
order, and the Diwine Power executed the fame. 
This fpecimen, we apprehend, will be fully fufficient for the ge- 
nerality of our readers ; if there are any who defire a farther ac- 


quaintance with our Aathor, they muft have recourfe to the per- 
formance itfelf. ; 


~ XVII. A Minifter’s Inflruétions to fach as offer themfelves 
to be prepared for Confirmation. In two Parts. The one 
before, the other after, the Examination of the Perfons offer- 
ing themfelves for that purpofe. A very fmall Pamphlet in 
248. Price 3d. or 2s. 6d. aDozen. Millar. 
This little tra& contains a brief fammary of Religion, natural 
and revealed, with proper arguments in defence of both, fuited 
to the capacities of young people educated in the principles of 


the eftablifhed church; but not unworthy the peruial of every 
Chrillian, of every age and denomination. 





SINGLE SERMONS. 


BO PSHE Ufe and Extent of Reafon in Matters of Religion. Be- 
f | fore the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, pias 8, 
750. By Thomas Griffith, M. A. Fellow of Pembroke College. 


Publithed 
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Publifhed at the Requeft of the Vice-chancellor, &¢. 8vo. 6d. 
.“— : 

2. Before}the Univerfity of Cambridge, at St. Mary’s, on Com- 
mencement Sunday, July 4, 1756. By fohn Rofs, D. D. Fellow 
of St. John’s College, 4to. 6d. Beecroft. — 

3. Our Duty as Fostine ProteRants, and Chriftians, in a Time of 
War. AtHaberdather’s Hall, May 23, on the Declaration of War, 
&c. By ThomasGibbons. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 

4. The Voice of Danger the Voice of God. At St. Alban’s, and 
at Box-lanewith a View to the apprehended Invafion. By J. 
Grigg. 8vo. 6d. Buckland: 

5. Lhe Charaéer and Bleffedne/s of thofe who die in the Lord.— 
At Bath, April 14, 1756, on the death of the late Rev. Bennet 
Stevenfon, b. D. By John Frank. 8vo. 6d. Henderfon. 

6. The Glory of any Houfe ereBed for public Worfbip, and the true 
Principles, religions, civil, and focial, of Proteftant Diffenters,— 
At the opening of the new Chapel in St. George’s of Colgate in 
at May 12th, 1756. By John Taylor, D.D. 8vo. 6d. 

augh. 

Sy F Chefter Affize, April 19, 1756. By Abel Ward, M. A. 
Archdeacon of Chefter. 8vo. 6d. Hitch. 

9. The Importance and Neceffity of his Majefly’s Declaration of 
may ed May 23, 1756. By Richard Winter. 8vo. 6d. 
9. St. Paul's Infiraftion to the Chriftian PreachereAt the Bifhop 
of Lincoln‘s Vifitation at Huntingdon, June 4, 1756. By Joha 
Pennington, A. M. ReCor of All-faints in Huntingdon, and Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln. 8vo. 6d. Dod, 

10. At Harlefton, May 23, 1756, on the Declaration of War. 
By Ifeac Smithfon. 8vo. 6d. Waugh. 

t1. The Gofpel Credibility Defended againft the Objefion of Dee 
creafe by the Length of Time,—before the Univerfity of Oxford, Ju- 
ly 4,. 1756. harles Hall, B. D. Fellow of C.C.C. &c. 
8vo.. 6d. Fletcher and Rivington. 

rz. At St. Mary-le-Bow, April 26, 1756, in purfuance of the 
Will* of Mr. John Hatchins, Citizen of London. By Thomas 
Afhton, A. M. Reétor of St. Botolph, Bifhop’s-gate, and Fellow 
of Eaton College. 4to. 6d. Whitton. 

13. Dr. Free’s, before the Anti-Gallican’s, at St. John’s Southe 
watk, May 29, 1756. 4to. gd. Sandby. 


* On the Excellency of our Liturgy, 


ERRATA in la& Month’s Review, 


Page 475. 1. 12. for defires, read, requires. 

P. 500, |. 17. for fame, read, same. 

P. 507. 1. 30. for are, read, is. 

P. 547; 1. 21, forrecommend, read, recommended. 
P. 559, |. 26, for not, read, yer. 





